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MAN 
and his 
ANIMALS 


OMAHA 


In the Science of Ethnology 


The animals of the farms, the industries, and the recrea- 
tions have been dramatized in the rise and fall of ethnic 
groups—their subsistence, their ethics and economics, their 
standards of living and political fortunes. But, “Man and 
his Animals” as a unit of human knowledge and understand- 
ing has seldom been studied with these fundamentals in mind. 


The use of domesticated mammals and birds stretches 
beyond the iron curtain of remote antiquity, and recorded 
events of their service in civilian and military pursuits are 
strewn with their generous donations to the growth and 
power of racial groups unto this period of global 
affairs. But the fact remains that the principle 
embraced in the man-animal relationship as a 
factor in world progress has received but 
sketchy attention. 


BOASTFUL AS IT MAY SEEM, THAT LINK 
IN HUMAN EFFORT REMAINS TO BE 
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Vice-President Marshall (left), on his way to his inauguration 


Way back in 1912, when 


America elected to the vice-presidency 


Thomas R. Marshall, the man who said, “What this country 
needs is a good five cent cigar”—that’s when companies now 
units of Allied Laboratories, Inc., adopted the policy: 


The advertisement reproduced above, appearing in 
the Country Gentleman, June 20, 1914, was the first 
public declaration of the policy of confining sales to 
members of the graduate veterinary profession and 
the first paid publicity to teach laymen to discrimi- 
nate between graduate veterinarians and non-gradu- 
ates, empirics and "quacks." 


Sales to 


Graduate Veterinarians 
ONLY 


Within two years, in some twenty leading farm 
publications, there was initiated a series of full 
page advertisements featuring the Graduate 
Veterinarian as the man best fitted, by education, 
training and experience, to administer the serum 
treatment for hog-cholera, and announcing the 
now famous policy “Sales to Graduate Veteri- 
narians, Only” — now, as always, the undeviating 
policy of the entire organization. 


llied Laboratories, 


Pitman-Moore Co. 
Sioux City Serum Co. 


Royal Serum Co. 
United Serum Co. Sioux Falls Serum Co. 
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The Role of Veterinary Medicine in the Occupation of Japan 
COLONEL ONESS H. DIXON, JR., V.C., U. S. ARMY 


Tokyo, 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to furnish 
information concerning the part the veteri- 
nary profession is playing in the occupation 
and rehabilitation of Japan. 

On Oct. 2, 1945, or a little over a month 
after General] MacArthur’s occupation 
forces landed in Japan, the Allied recon- 
struction policy was inaugurated under the 
direction of General Headquarters of the 
Supreme Commander for the allied powers 
(called SCAP). This headquarters created 
ten special staff sections to function as ad- 
visors to General MacArthur on policies for 
Japan and Korea, one of these being the 
Public Health and Welfare Section. This 
section is composed of ten divisions, one 
of which is the Veterinary Affairs Division. 

The Veterinary Affairs Division advises 
the chief of the Public Health and Welfare 
Section on all matters pertaining to animal 
health, on animal diseases which may be 
hazardous to human health or which may 
threaten Japan’s food and draft animals, 
and on all matters pertaining to meat and 
other products of animal origin for civilian 
consumption. Functionally, it is charged 
with formulating policies and plans and co- 
ordinating the plans of lower echelons for 
all phases of civil veterinary activity under 
the military government. Its primary mis- 
sion is to salvage, control, and rehabilitate 
the animal industry of Japan. 

The veterinary phase of the occupation 
was activated on Sept. 23, 1945, under the 
direction of the writer. The first step was 
a survey of animal disease control and meat 

Presented before the eighty-third annual meeting, 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Boston, Aug. 18-22, 1946. 

Chief, Veterinary Affairs Division, Public Health 


and Welfare Section, General Headquarters, Su- 
breme Commander for the Allied Powers. 


Japan 


and dairy inspection, which revealed that 
the war had seriously disrupted these activ- 
ities in nearly every part of the country. 
No records on meat and dairy inspection 
had been kept since 1941. 

In view of this situation, the Japanese 
government was directed by the Supreme 
Commander to establish measures imme- 
diately for the control of animal diseases 
and to submit a report of each initial case 
of anthrax, blackleg, and foot-and-mouth 
disease. In addition, the Japanese govern- 
ment was ordered to submit a monthly sta- 
tistical report of all animal disease by pre- 
fecture, an annual report on the results of 
examinations for bovine tuberculosis, and 
an annual report on the preparation and 
distribution of veterinary serums, vaccines, 
and biological products. The government 
also was directed to inaugurate or reéstab- 
lish measures for the inspection of meat, 
meat-food, and dairy products, to preserve 
all statistical records of such inspections, 
and to submit a monthly milk and meat in- 
spection report by prefecture. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE VETERINARY SERVICE 
IN JAPAN 

Veterinary affairs in Japan are admin- 
istered by three ministries. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry, through its 
animal husbandry section, supervises ani- 
mal disease control, port quarantine, and 
licensure; through its veterinary laboratory 
section, it controls experimentation, manu- 
facture of biological products, and diag- 
nostic service. The Ministry of Health and 
Social Affairs, through the veterinary hy- 
giene section of its sanitary bureau, is 
responsible for meat and dairy inspection. 
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The Ministry of Education controls veteri- 
nary education. 

Japan proper is divided into 45 states or 
prefectures (kens), and the state veteri- 
nary organization is similar to the national 
organization, with meat and dairy inspec- 
tion control vested in the health and social 
affairs section and animal disease control 
in the agriculture section of each state. 

Veterinary surgeons are under the con- 
trol of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. This agency reported 21,878 vet- 
erinarians in Japan as determined by the 
1948 census. Graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities are granted a license to practice 
without examination. Nongraduates may 
obtain a license by taking an examination. 
The occupation forces are now sponsoring 
a change in the licensure law whereby the 
national examination will be given to grad- 
uates only. 

Most Japanese veterinarians are on a 
salary either with the government or pri- 
vate agencies, and they usually carry on 
private practice as a side line. All of the 
larger stock farms and dairy plants employ 
s¢veral veterinarians. In the larger cities, 
there is some small animal practice and 
there are a few animal] hospitals. 

There are 23 veterinary colleges, govern- 
ment and private, with a total enrollment 
of approximately 4,000 students in normal 
times. The course of study is three years. 
The bachelor’s degree is conferred upon 
graduation. To obtain a doctor’s degree, 
which is held by only a small number, it is 
necessary to be a graduate of one of the 
imperial universities, complete two years of 
postgraduate work, and submit an accep- 
table thesis. 

Entrance requirements vary. The impe- 
rial universities admit only graduates of 
high schools, which are equivalent to our 
junior colleges. The national agricultural 
and private colleges admit graduates of 
middle schools, equivalent to our high 
schools. The prefectural agricultural schools 
admit primary school graduates. Graduates 
of the imperial universities hold all of the 
government positions and dominate the 
profession. 

The most glaring weakness of all Japan- 
ese veterinary colleges is insufficient prac- 
tical work. Apparently, instruction is ac- 
complished almost entirely by lectures and 
demonstrations. Laboratories and clinical 
facilities are woefully lacking. Blind devo- 


tion to German textbooks also has narrowed 
the scope of training. 

A council on veterinary education com- 
posed of representatives of all branches of 
the profession has been organized under the 
guidance of the Supreme Commander for 
the purpose of raising the veterinary edu- 
cational standards. Longer and improved 
curriculum, higher entrance requirements, 
and rating of schools are the principal ob- 
jectives. 

The Japanese Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation had 5,000 members prior to 1941 
but is now virtually inactive due to the war. 
An effort is being made to revive it, with 
the thought that it could assume functions 
similar to the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Veterinary journals have been strictly of 
a scientific type. An effort is being made 
however to create a magazine of general 
interest. 

There are four government veterinary 
laboratories in Japan engaged in the manu- 
facture of serums, vaccines, and biological 
products. They are under the control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and 
are rendering efficient service. There also 
are some private laboratories such as the 
Kitasato Institute in Tokyo, but the compe- 
tition of government-supported installations 
is too strong and most private enterprise 
is stifled. 

The Japanese Army had 5,024 veteri- 
narians in its veterinary bureau, ranking 
from second lieutenant to lieutenant gen- 
eral. The functions of the bureau were ani- 
mal disease control, veterinary supply, and 
training of enlisted technicians and newly 
commissioned veterinary officers. Special- 
ized veterinary supply depots were main- 
tained. 


LAWS FOR CONTROL OF ANIMAL DISEASES 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
directs the control of animal diseases in 
Japan by means of the following national 
laws: 

1) Law for the Prevention of Infectious 
Diseases of Domestic Animals.—Provisions 
are made for isolation, quarantine, disin- 
fection, disposal of diseased carcasses, dip- 
ping, immunization, reporting, reimburse- 
ments, and fines to be imposed for viola- 
tions. Prefectural governors are charged 
with enforcing these regulations through 
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the medium of local police and special com- 
missioners. 

2) Law for the Disposal of Horses with 
Infectious Anemia.—Prefectural governors 
are granted authority to order the slaughter 
of horses infected with this disease, reim- 
burse owners, and impose fines for viola- 
tions. 

3) Law Relating to Cattle Tuberculosis 
Control.—Specific instructions are included 
concerning all phases of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation from dairy cattle except frequency 
of application of the tuberculin test, which 
is left to the discretion of prefectural gov- 
ernors. The subcutaneous method is still the 
standard procedure, except in Hokkaido 


prefecture. The 1944 test showed 1.25 per - 


cent affected. 

4) Imperial Ordinance Relating to Bear- 
er of Expenses for Control of Infectious 
Animal Diseases.—The national treasury, 
prefectures, municipalities, and owners 
are charged with a proportionate amount of 
the expense. 

5) Animal Quarantine Regulation.—The 
location of quarantine stations, duties of 
inspectors, and instructions concerning the 
disposal of diseased animals are set forth 
herein. 


Animal Disease Incidence in Japan for 1945 


Disease No. cases 


Blackleg 

Infectious abortion (bovine) 
Infectious abortion (equine)............ 
Texas fever 

Anthrax (equine) 

Anthrax (bovine) 

Rabies (bovine) 

Seabies (equine) 

Infectious anemia (equine) 
Swine cholera 

Swine plague 

Swine erysipelas 

Fowl pest 

Pullorum (chicks) . 
Osteomalacia (equine) 


MEAT AND DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Meat plays a minor réle in the Japanese 
diet, with horse meat apparently being as 
acceptable as any other meat. The first gov- 
ernment regulations for the sanitary con- 
trol of meat were promulgated in the 1870’s 
and the present laws were adopted in 1906. 
Prefectural governors are charged with en- 
forcement. 

Antemortem and postmortem inspections 
are conducted in 712 slaughter houses by 
625 veterinary inspectors who devote their 


full time to this work. In case an animal is 
condemned on antemortem examination, 
the word “prohibited” is branded on its 
horn, forelegs, and rump. Postmortem ex- 
amination is conducted in a manner similar 
to that in the United States by the incision, 
palpation, and observation of lymphatic 
glands, viscera, muscles, etc. Condemned 
carcasses and parts are tanked and used for 
fertilizer. Inspection stamps are placed on 
the carcass following postmortem inspec- 
tion. Processing is not under veterinary 
supervision. 

Each prefecture is required to send a 
monthly report giving the following in- 
formation; total number slaughtered; 
total number inspected and condemned ante 
mortem; total number inspected and con- 
demned post mortem, subdivided into total 
carcass, partial carcass, and viscera only. 

Principal causes of condemnation are 
actinomycosis, tuberculosis, cysticercosis, 


distomiasis, inflammation, and degenera- 
tion. 

The quality of slaughter cattle is very 
low, practically all observed being in the 
cutter and canner grades. This is due to the 
fact that worn-out draft animals and old 
dairy cows constitute the bulk of the supply. 


Inasmuch as Japan has no large packing 
houses, all slaughtering is performed locally 
in small plants. 

The standard-type slaughter house has 
tile walls, concrete floors, overhead rails and 
hoists, and separate slaughter rooms for 
different types of animals, but no metal 
equipment such as tables, pans, trucks, and 
chutes. Cold water is generally used for 
cleaning purposes. Postmortem examina- 
tions are conducted on tile, concrete, or 
wooden tables. Sanitation ranges from ex- 
cellent to poor. Refrigeration facilities are 
seldom found in the vicinity of slaughter 
houses. Careless handling results in much 
contamination after slaughter. Hogs are 
skinned rather than scalded and scraped. 

The dairy industry is small and is con- 
fined to the vicinty of large cities except 
in Hokkaido prefecture. American stand- 
ards and methods have been adopted and 
Holstein-Friesian cows imported. There 
are 36,000 farms and 150,000 dairy cattle, 
with no farm having over 50 head. The in- 
dustry is controlled by the Ministry of 
Health and Social Affairs through a law 
adopted in 1933. This law contains specific 
instructions concerning health of person- 
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nel, diseases of dairy cows, undesirable 
types of milk, specific gravity, butterfat 
content, pasteurization, bacterial counts, 
cooling and bottling, cleanliness and sterili- 
zation of equipment, types of containers, 
markings to be placed thereon, and fines 
to be imposed for violations. Prefectural 
governors enforce these regulations and 
employ a sanitary expert to act as dairy 
inspector. 

Three kinds of milk are specified: (1) 
special—contains less than 50,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter and not less than 
3.3 per cent butterfat from cows free of 
tuberculosis and contagious abortion; (2) 
ordinary—contains less than 2,000,000 


bacteria per cubic centimeter and not less ~ 


than 3 per cent butterfat; (3) manufactur- 
ing—contains more than 2,000,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter. (Breed’s method for 
determination of bacterial content is used 
exclusively.) 

Two kinds of pasteurization are author- 
ized: (1) low temperature—145 F. for 
thirty minutes; (2) high temperature— 
200 F. for twenty minutes. 

Practically all pasteurization is done by 
the high temperature method without indi- 
cating or recording thermometers (which 
ceased to function long ago), with the result 
that much of the milk is actually boiled. 
Many establishments have modern dairy 
equipment not in use because of a shortage 
of personnel, power, spare parts, and raw 
material, Laboratory examination of milk 
was practically stopped during the war but 
is now being reinstated. Some brine-cooled 
milk coolers are in use in large bottling 
plants, but most of the milk is cooled by 
inserting the cans in tanks of cold water. 
The alcohol test for acidity is extensively 
used, but the sediment test for extraneous 
material is used only in Hokkaido. 

It is customary to apply the tuberculin 
test yearly to dairy cattle and the test for 
bovine contagious abortion when requested 
by owners. Work cattle are not tested for 
either disease. 

Sanitation in dairy plants is generally be- 
low standard. Land is so scarce that cow 
yards are practically unheard of and, as a 
result, cows never leave the stall. Practically 
all are underfed and undergroomed. Milk- 
ing is done by hand. 

Condensed and powdered milk, butter, 
and cheese are manufactured im small 


quantities. A negligible amount of goat 
milk is produced. 

Each state is required to render a monthly 
report on milk inspection showing number 
of dairy farms inspected, pasteurization 
data, and results of laboratory examina- 
tions. These reports show that at present 
pasteurization is practiced in 43 prefec- 
tures, dairy farm inspection in 28, labora- 
tory examinations of milk in 27, and the 
butterfat test in 32. 

Milk production decreased from 99,120,- 
320 gal. in 1941 to 42,888,600 gal. in 1945. 
The outlook for increased production in 
1946 is unfavorable because of a feed short- 
age. 

In 1939, Japan had 50 million chickens 
producing 3.5 billion eggs per year. Mainly 
because of the feed shortage, the number 
of chickens was reduced to 20 million in 
1945. 

There is a shortage of veterinary supplies 
at the present ‘time due to destruction of 
manufacturing establishments and constant 
requisitioning by the Japanese army prior 
to V-J Day. This is being alleviated by dis- 
tributing Japanese army supplies. 


ORGANIZATION OF VETERINARY SERVICE 
IN KOREA 


The Supreme Commander for the allied 
powers has established a slightly different 
setup in Korea. There, civil government 
is not recognized and the military govern- 
ment deals directly with the people. The 
military governor is in command, through 
the provincial military governors, of all 
military government teams. To assist the 
military governor, there are nine sec- 
tions and nine bureaus. One of these 
is the Public Health and Welfare Bureau 
through which veterinary affairs are 
administered. In the present organiza- 
tion, there is a major, V.C., function- 
ing as chief of the Department of Vet- 
erinary Affairs in the Bureau _head- 
quarters in Seoul and provincial veteri- 
narian (captain or lieutenant) in the pro- 
vincial military government, Public Health 
and Welfare Department, located in the 
capital of each of the eight provinces in the 
American zone of occupation. Their re- 
sponsibility includes animal disease con- 
trol, meat and dairy inspection, labora- 
tories, schools, and supplies. 

Japanese veterinarians held practically 
all key positions in Korea prior to V-J Day, 
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and their removal left the Korean veterin- 
ary service weak and ineffectual. Now, 
military government veterinarians are 
training Koreans to occupy these positions. 

Thus the difference between the govern- 
ment in the Korean zone and that in Japan 
proper is that the former is progressively 
changing from direct to indirect control 
whereas, in Japan, indirect control was 
possible from the outset. 


SUMMARY 


Presta control in Japan is so com- 
plete individual initiative i 
tiative is greatly 

The disrupted veterinary service is 
gradually being reéstablished in the nation- 
al government and in the various prefec- 
tures (states). 

Meat inspection methods generally paral- 
lel those in the United States with the ex- 
ception of sanitary requirements. Veteri- 
nary inspectors appear to be efficient and in- 
terested in their jobs, but their methods 
leave much to be desired. The animal 
slaughter is about 10 per cent of normal 
because of a livestock shortage. The quality 
and condition of slaughter animals is low. 

Dairy production is almost at a standstill 
except in Hokkaido prefecture. Sanitation 
in all dairy establishments visited was found 
to be substandard measured by United 
States standards. Pasteurization is hamper- 
ed by faulty control devices. Many establish- 
ments have modern equipment not in use 
because of a shortage of personnel, power, 
and spare ‘parts. 

Animal disease control is apparently 
efficient. 

Veterinary education varies from excel- 
lent in the imperial universities to poor 
in the prefectural agricultural schools, 
where the instruction is more agricultural 
than veterinary. There is too much didactic, 
and not enough practical, instruction in all 
schools. 

The laboratories are rendering excellent 
service. 

Veterinary supplies are short due to 
destruction of supply houses and Japanese 
army demands. Distribution of Japanese 
army supplies has alleviated this situation 
to some extent. 

It is’ obvious that the normal, routine 
functioning of ministries administering 
the veterinary service in Japan has been 
interfered with by the war to such an extent 
that the reéstablishment of prewar stand- 


ards is going to be slow and difficult. The 
loss of key men, lack of equipment, 
and destruction of buildings and supplies, 
coupled with an evident postsurrender 
inertia and demoralization, has apparently 
stifled the initiative of many of those in 
authority. 

It is belived, therefore, that it will be 
necessary to apply constant pressure on 
officials in high places if prewar standards 
are ever to be reéstablished. 


Far-reaching Court Decision on Dogs 


Although dogs may not be taxed as per- 
sonal property, one’s dog is property never- 
theless, according to a decision handed 
down in March by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio. Because dogs are regularly bought 
and sold and serve their owners in various 
ways, the dog is a thing of value. Old deci- 
sions to the contrary “are not well made” 
was the Court’s contention. 

Since an Ohio court in 1875 decided, on the 
basis of common law, that stealing a dog 
was not larceny because the dog is not tax- 
able property, many a dog thief has escaped 
due punishment on that ground in Ohio and 
other states. In short, the fact that a dog 
is not taxed as personal property does not 
signify that stealing one is not a measur- 
able infraction of the larceny laws. 

The decision grew out of the theft of a 
dog which the owner valued at $100. Con- 
viction of the thief by the local court was 
set aside for retrial by the Court of Appeals, 
whereupon the plaintiff took the case to the 
Supreme Court which made this far-reach- 
ing decision: “To say that any dog not listed 
for taxation cannot be a thing of value 
within the contemplation of the larceny 
statute is untenable.” 


Hog Cholera Vaccination 


A special fall campaign urging farmers 
to have their veterinarians vaccinate hogs 
against cholera is being conducted in lead- 
ing farm publications by the Associated 
Serum Producers. The campaign stresses 
the risk of heavy losses, with hogs at the 
present high prices, if the farmer neglects 
to protect herds during the serious fall flare- 
ups of the disease. The messages point out 
the advantages of vaccination by the veter- 
inarian, emphasizing the fact that his know- 
ledge, skill, and experience are worth many 
times the cost, in affording dependable im- 
munity. 
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The National Institute for Veterinary Research 


of Korea 


MAJOR RUSSELL M. MADISON, V.C., U.S. ARMY 
Pusan, Korea 


WHEN THE United States occupation troops 
arrived in Korea, the military government 
took into custody the largest biological lab- 
oratory in the Orient. This laboratory is 
located on a peninsula overlooking the 
Japan Sea just 5 miles from the center of 


& 
Ry 


Pusan, a city of 225,000 on the southeast 
coast of Korea. The laboratory is known 
as the National Institute for Veterinary 
Research. 

Established in 1911 by the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce of Japan for 


Fig. | — Plan of the Institute for Veterinary Research. The following departments are shown: (A) virus, 
(B) bacteriology, (C) smallpox, (D) biochemistry, (E) pathology, (F) general office, and (G) library. 


Fig. 2—Library and general office. 


This article has been reviewed and approved for 


publication by the Office of the Surgeon General, 
U. S. Army, Washington, D. C., and the War De- 
partment Bureau of Public Relations. 

Read by title at the fourth general session, eighty- 
third annual meeting, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Boston, Aug. 18-22, 1946. 


Fig. 3—View over virus and bacteriology sections. 


the purpose of manufacturing prophylactic 
serum for rinderpest, to be supplied to the 
provinces of Korea, the Institute was trans- 
ferred in 1918 to the Government-Genera! 
of Korea and undertook the important rdéle 
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of investigating all infectious diseases of 
animals as well as manufacturing certain 
vaccines, serums, and diagnostic antigens 
for use in Korea and in parts of the Japa- 
nese empire. 

The Institute covers an area of about 25 
acres and has a total of 44 buildings. It is 


Fig. 6—Smallpox preparation room. 


almost entirely surrounded by water and 
has but one road leading into the grounds. 
The steep and rocky shore line makes the 
grounds inaccessible to approach by water 
except for two small beaches at the neck 
of the peninsula. 

For functional purposes, the Institute is 
divided into six departments, each having 
its own organization with separate build- 
ings, equipment, and experimental animals. 
The department of filterable virus, the 
largest, has a total of 18 buildings and is 
chiefly concerned with research work on 
rinderpest and fowl pest. It produces 
fowl-pest (egg embryo) vaccine, and rin- 
derpest vaccine, serum, and virus. 

The bacteriology department carries on 
investigational and research work as well 
as producing blackleg, anthrax, strangles, 
infectious pneumonia, and hemorrhagic sep- 


ticemia vaccines; blackleg and anthrax 
serums; infectious pneumonia, glanders, 
and pullorum antigens; tuberculin and mal- 
lein. This department has 13 buildings. The 
next largest department, and the one that 
is receiving the greatest recognition during 
our occupation, is the department of small- 


Fig. 7—Bleeding barn (hyperimmunization). 


pox vaccine production. Approximately four 
and a half million doses of smallpox vac- 
cine have been produced here during the 
first five months of our occupation. This 
department also carries on research work 
in fowlpox, swinepox, sheep-pox, and small- 
pox. The other three departments are the 
department of pathology, the department of 
parasitology, and the department of bio- 
chemistry. They are not functioning at the 
present time. 

One of the outstanding things about the 
Institute is the technical library. It is in 


€ 
Fig. 4—Interior of library. ; 
Fig. 5—Specimen display in library. 
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a separate fireproof building and contains 
over 10,000 professional books and maga- 
zines. English and German books are found 
in large numbers. There are 40 different 
English publications including the JOURNAL 
of the AVMA, Veterinary Journal, Vet- 


Fig. 8—Inoculation of smallpox virus on calf's belly. 


erinary Record, Veterinary Bulletin, Jour- 
nal of Bacteriology, Journal of Pathology, 
and the Journal of Immunology. All popu- 
lar veterinary books published prior to 1941 
can be found in the library. The Korean 
director states that there had been about 
150 research papers published by the Insti- 
tute up to the time of the war. 

The veterinary profession in the future 
may profit by the dissemination of infor- 
mation on research work carried out at this 
Institute. 


The Veterinary Corps of the Future 


Ever since misty antiquity, nations have 
been reluctant to emulate one another in 
respect to certain details of their military 
organization. When the fate of a given 
nation is turned over to the military group, 
only the old tags handed down through the 
centuries are tacked on when an army goes 
afield. Science must be left at home or just 
tolerated as a necessary impediment in the 
theater of operations. The old custom in 
the Chinese Army of penalizing incompe- 
tent soldiers by demoting them to the med- 
ical service required two world wars to 
abolish, in part, among the warring Occi- 
dentals, The fallibility of the dyed-in-the- 


wool junker of the mighty Wehrmacht type 
has just been staged on German soil, if not 
also in France and Italy where the sciences 
essential to human survival are set aside 
as secondary to the strategic maneuvers on 
land, sea, and air. 

The thought in mind is the trend toward 
aggrandizing the Veterinary Corps in num- 
bers and scope of service regardless of the 
decline of the cavalry arm and animal 
transport. The operation of the Veterinary 
Corps as a life-saving service directed by 
the Medical Department of the U. S. Army 
for thirty years, and the recommendation 
of the Surgeon General to step up the ratio 
of veterinary officers to total manpower in 
the coming peacetime Army, after five 
eventful years of field operations, have at- 
tracted considerable attention in other coun- 
tries deliberating over the reorganizing of 
their military forces. The Australian Agri- 
cultural Council ‘and the Minister of the 
Army, at the instigation of the national 
veterinary association, held a conference 
(Aust, Vet, J., 21, (Aug. 1945): 101) in 
Melbourne in September to discuss the 
question of “extending the work of the 
Army Veterinary Corps” on the stated 
ground that “there is a wide diversity of 
work, which is not, but could be, efficiently 
carried out by veterinary corps personnel.” 
Correspondents in France speak of move- 
ments of the same order, and the R.A.V.C., 
famed for its service in World War I, in 
certain stations of World War IE were 
charged with duties pertaining to food 
hygiene. These are signals of the coming 
of a new era for the military veterinary 
service of the principal nations. One can- 
not dismiss the remarkable changes taking 
place in China in that direction, both in 
the military and civilian domains. 

The old arts of supervising the fitness of 
meat, milk, and related foods were born 
of veterinary science and have been 
branches thereof through all of the modern 
centuries. Inasmuch as the two most basic 
principles of military life—health and 
morale—are involved, the food hygienist is 
justified in looking askance at the hit-or- 
miss provisioning of armies in the long 
past vis-d-vis existing knowledge. When 
the Congress of the United States, at the 
dawn of World War I, charged the Surgeon 
General with the supervision of the food 
procured and issued to troops, it seems to 
ne oy the stage for the winning of World 

ar II, 
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Historical Sketches and Memoirs 


The General Practitioner 


(Continued from November JOURNAL) 
L. A. MERILLAT 
Chicago, Illinois 


8. 

HIs NIBS, the general practitioner, is often 
spoken of as “the bulwark of the profes- 
sion.” Bulwark of what, pray tell? Cer- 
tainly not of his own workshop. In literal 
palaver, if the general practitioner has ever 
stopped a poacher on his field, I can’t recall 
when or where or how. He hasn’t had a 
bulwark around his corral because he never 
built one, and no one is going to build one 
That for him in this world of every- 
p . ful body-for-himself. When his vo- 
Char cation was under construction he 

P was too busy to roll up his sleeves 
and pitch in. Changes have come about in 
the last few years but there is still room 
for improvement. I am trying to tell the 
general practitioner that while other arms 
of the service were marching to battle he 
was leaving his own in the lurch. Having 
labored there myself for quite a spell, I 


know he’ll not go sour on plain words. Folks 
must help themselves in the U.S.A. The 
general practitioner must draw his own 


blueprint and build his own chateau. His 
only tools are the veterinary associations. 

The present rating of the practitioner 
was not attained over night, nor is it en- 
tirely of his own making. It was agreed 
that the first necessity was to build up the 
membership of the associations. In the 
face of the little there was to offer besides 
unsalable intangibles, that was a long, diffi- 
cult, and seemingly hopeless task. The pro- 
tracted program of forming a democracy 
within the profession in which all could 
have equal authority was achieved by grad- 
ual stages against opposition. Men of mid- 
dle age and over in the councils of associa- 
tion work are aware that the practitioner’s 
problem did not get on the agenda. The 
increased membership and the right to vote 
is the bulwark in fact that, previously, was 
but a phantom and a false pretense. The 
foundation is laid, the disproportionate rep- 
resentation removed, and the general prac- 
titioner appears to be rolling up his sleeves. 
At least, there are signs that he is. 

I am not trying to make heroes or 


martyrs of the general practitioners, nor 
villains of the profession’s tories. Practi- 
tioners had to be coaxed into the fight and 
leaders neither gloated over their poor 
showing nor refused to help them on a 
meager budget which they (practitioners) 
ought to have been providing. This is the 
long way of saying that “God helps them 
who help themselves.” Simple as that and 
not expensive. That one is worn out too 
but let’s take a look anyhow. 

1) The practitioner has been one of the 
chief beneficiaries of steps taken to build up 
affluence for veterinary medicine, its stand- 
ing, and its usefulness. It was only by rais- 
ing standards of education and conduct, 
loose as these were in the absence of offi- 
cial regulating agencies, that much could be 
done for the practitioner’s professional 
problems. The trouble has been that bene- 
fits came too slowly for him to notice and 
weigh. But, there it is—a none-such edu- 
cational system laboriously acquired. 

2) In the course of events, beginning in 
the teen decade of this century, the veter- 
inary associations became educational in- 
stitutions of a high order. Men of high sci- 
entific attainment in specialized fields and 
clinicians of national acclaim were sought 
and engaged for their programs. Contem- 
porary problems of major import were cov- 
ered consistently. Following World War I, 
the plan to prepare general practitioners for 
branches of practice previously neglected 
took definite form: cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry. In this fling, university conferences 
and short courses were particularly promi- 
nent. 

8) Among the uplifting influences which 
practitioners are only beginning to notice 
is the active codperation of the AVMA with 
prominent science and livestock societies, 
namely: 

National Research Council. 

American Association for the Advancement of 

Science. 

Inter-Association Council on Animal Disease 

and Production. 

National Livestock Conservation Program 

(wartime). 
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National Poultry Advisory Council (war- 
time). 

National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board. 

Registry of Veterinary Pathology, Army In- 
stitute of Pathology. 

U. S. Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary 
Council. 

Honorary Consultants to the Army Medical 
Library. 

Horse and Mule Association of America. 

American Animal Hospital Association. 


Some of these are old connections; others 
are new. But all have the single purpose of 
building up the usefulness and popularity of 
veterinary medicine and its personnel. None 
is more benefited than the general practi- 
tioner, the man at the receiving end of the 
telephone, who travels the roads at so much 
per call. 

These three forward steps, brought in as 
examples, were taken without a halt through 
many years, and I hope that general practi- 
tioners will forgive me for repeating that 
they were not too easy to arouse at any 
stage of the veterinary school era, let us 
say up to 1938 when a noticeable change of 
pace took place. Were the statistician of 
1920 to drop in now, he would be amazed 
at the practitioner’s changed attitude 
toward the power of his organizations. The 
reason seems to be that the democracy set 
up in the 1930’s is just beginning to work. 

The details of the practitioner-association 
relationship since the no-veterinary-college 
period would fill a big book that may never 
be written. What is said here is left to the 
mercy of your conscience. 


9. 


Perish the thought that there is any de- 
sire here to smear or perfume the general 
practitioner and criticize or glorify the or- 
ganizations. Sins of omission were com- 
mitted by both. There was a vicious circle. 

Practitioners did not join up 


—, + en masse because the associa- 
Work. on tions did not have anything 
o tangible to offer and, on the 


other hand, they (the associations) couldn’t 
offer much because the practitioner did not 
contribute enough to maintain an associa- 
tion office, let alone pay someone to run it. 
I know this is but saying the same thing in 
another way, but the circle was so vicious 
and took so many years to break that it’s 
fun to talk about it backward and forward. 
Speaking from thirty years of private prac- 
tice—ten years in the commercial field, two 


years of military service, and thirteen of 
full-time editorial work, intermingled with 
more than fifty years of association mem- 
bership—lI feel competent to emphasize that 
building up and maintaining membership 
in their associations remains problem No. 1 
for American veterinarians. It is clear that 
the mounting influence and expanding work 
of the AVMA in recent years corresponds 
to its enlarged income. That is why it was 
regrettable to see the coming of this day 
so long postponed. For the aggrandized 
status, the credit goes to the general prac- 
titioners, the small animal group, and the 
far-sight of the veterinary students. In 
these groups, there lies the fate of veter- 
inary medicine in this country, for therein 
lies its potential. ; 


10. 


Setting aside the moral gains, already 
mentioned, which neither group would sur- 
render at any price, the organizations have 
completely neglected the gen- 


oe: eral practitioner ever since 
eglected the practice laws were enacted 
Doctors in the 1890’s. The associa- 


tions have no programs whatsoever for the 
amelioration of the problems in the field of 
practice. There is need for an AVMA com- 
mittee specifically charged with promoting 
and guarding veterinary practice and simi- 
lar committees in the constituent associa- 
tions. There are committees on about 
everything conceivable except the practi- 
tioners’ problems. 

In short, the professional side of veter- 
inary medicine has:never been systematic- 
ally approached. Besides repeatedly remind- 
ing the practitioner what a wonderful chap 
he is and what important work he does, the 
practice problem has been a dead duck. 


The only bright ray besides this flattery 
is the group of commercial firms who con- 
sort exclusively with the graduates of the 
Tha veterinary colleges or, least- 

t ‘ wise, with the legal ele- 
Extracurricular ments of the profession, 
Boost and stoop no lower. Here 
is the greatest blessing that has come to 
the rescue of the general practitioner and 
to the country itself. Without their plan, 
negative to be sure, of honoring education 
and safeguarding the country’s livestock 
against universal quackery, the chaos that 
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would reign in the food-producing industry 
| leave to the contemplation of the 
thoughtful. 

On the other hand, the supply interests 
who play fair to the medical profession and 
double-cross the veterinary profession are 
freaks to rope, hog tie, and brand. Up to 
now, the general practitioners have been 
easy marks—-saps and suckers and easy 
marks—for wily salesmanship. 

The professional side of veterinary medi- 
cine has been as foreign to systematic asso- 
ciation work as the law of atomic energy 
or the theories of Einstein. That being the 
case, there is practically no discipline in 
the field of practice save the weak licensure 
laws which have remained wide open to a 
deluge of material and literature that make 
the self-made doctors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury appear like harmless imps. The era 
of everyone-his-own-stock-doctor is beauti- 
fully repeating itself on a grandiose scale 
never before dreamed of. Any who wants 
to do so can laugh off the best veterinary 
laws at any drug store. 


12. 


A committee on professional discipline in 
operation might have foreseen the evil trend 
and taken steps to curb it. There being no 
To Solv such agencies in the associa- 
P,, ive tions, the trend goes merrily 
ea on. If the personnel of today 

oem sees difficulty in curbing the 

evil, there may be some encouragement in 
recalling the rebuffs and driving force their 
predecessors had to overcome in the efforts 
made toward the passage of the early prac- 
tice acts. These were fights of twenty and 
more years in legislatures, which less am- 
bitious men might have abandoned as hope- 
less; in that event, veterinary medicine 
would have had neither name nor status. 

The task of setting practice on solid foot- 
ing will not be easy or short as the oppo- 
sition to scientific methods is now strongly 
entrenched and has confederates working 
for it within our own forces. Allegorically, 
veterinary medicine is being “‘took” by con- 
fidence men, and their dupes are you. So, 
graduate veterinarians along with the farm- 
ers will have to set up machinery to out- 
smart them. 


13. 


In the light of these rebuffs of many 
years, it would seem to be comparatively 
simple for standing committees to outline 


the field of the licensed prac- 


Aiding titioners and post a “keep 
Practitioners = jut” sign. But is it so sim- 
Feasible 


ple? My first lesson on that 
idea came from the three terms (1898- 
1900) as secretary of the Association of 
Faculties and Examining Boards. When the 
examining board section was brought in, 
the two couldn’t be “broke to double har- 
ness,” the one having purely academic, and 
the other purely disciplinary, functions to 
perform. They were incompatibles; had dif- 
ferent things to do. But for a green young- 
ster, I did learn something, namely: There 
was neither thought nor plan to put teeth 
in the practice laws to curtail some of the 
quackery that is still rampant. Imagine the 
disappointment of an ambitious youngster 
when he realized that clinical work was 
manifestly obnoxious to the titans who had 
charge of everything. The examining board 
folks were to take up the stodgy task of 
framing examination questions for the 
whole country and that was supposed to 
assure a uniform system of veterinary edu- 
cation in the U.S.A. 

The attitude toward practice must’ve 
gotten into the blood of the old grandees 
from the nongraduates they had just re- 
placed with not too much luck. (That lethal 
gene has not been bred out entirely to this 
day.) Efforts to get the status of practice 
on the work sheet always failed. Sugges- 
tions never got a start, never got into print 
and, therefore, were never known to have 


been made. 
(To be continued.) 


Effect of Bleeding on Lactation 

The extensive use of cow’s blood in the 
making of vaccine for foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease has brought up the question of the 
influence of bleeding on lactation. In a 
study of the effect on 65 large dairy farms, 
Roemmele and Blech (Berl. und Munch, 
Tierér2tl. Wcehnschr., 21, May, 1939: 329) * 
found that the loss of less than 5 liters of 
blood did not diminish milk production ap- 
preciably in well-fed healthy cows, except 
when practiced during digestion; that is, 
before the nutritive elements have been 
absorbed by the tissues. As a rule, the ap- 
petite was improved and in some instances 
there was premature return of estrus in 
ns and augmentation of libido in young 
bulls. 


*Abstract from Recueil de médecine vétérinaire, 


July, 1940. 
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The Relation of Riboflavin to Equine Periodic Ophthalmia 


The etiology of equine periodic ophthal- 
mia (recurrent iridocyclitis, moon blind- 
ness) has been the subject of controversy 
for many years. Numerous theories -have 
been advanced, but appropriate treatments 
based on these theories have failed to pro- 
duce uniformly favorable results. 

The similarity of ocular lesions in equine 
periodic ophthalmia to those in certain de- 
ficiencies, notably of riboflavin, was re- 
ported in the American Journal of Veteri- 
nary Research (April, 1945). Since then, 
the work has been continued by Major T. C. 
Jones, Captain T. O. Roby, and Major F. 
D. Maurer, all officers of the Veterinary 
Corps of the U. S. Army. Much of this 
work was done at Front Royal Remount 
Station, but the project has been recently 
transferred to Fort Robinson, Neb. The 
more recent work is reported in the Octo- 
ber, 1946, issue of the journal* mentioned 
above. 

These workers found that treatment by 
feeding riboflavin, niacin, brewer’s yeast, 
vitamin A, and dried skimmilk was of no 
value in alleviating the acute attack or pre- 
venting recurrences. They did conclude, 
however, that riboflavin possessed a definite 
value in preventing the appearance of new 
cases of periodic ophthalmia in horses. 
Limited trials with intravenous injections 
of ascorbic acid led them to believe that 
this procedure has some value in the treat- 
ment of the condition. 

When acute cases were fed 50 mg. of 
riboflavin and 50 Gm. of brewer’s yeast 
daily, the average duration of symptoms 
was not changed and there was no diminu- 
tion in the rate of loss of vision. The treat- 
ment was deemed to be valueless. Similar 
results were obtained when various combi- 
nations of the substances listed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph were fed. 


*T. C. Jones, Thomas O. Roby, and Fred D. 
Maurer: The Relation of Riboflavin to Equine Peri- 
odic Ophthalmia. Am. J. Vet. Res., 7, (Oct., 1946): 
403-416. 


The addition of 40 mg. of riboflavin to 
the feed of each horse was followed by im- 
mediate control of the disease. Although 
the Front Royal Remount Depot at one time 
had an extremely high incidence of periodic 
ophthalmia, no new cases developed during 
two years among horses receiving this sup- 
plemental riboflavin. Because of this suc- 
cess, the measure is recommended as a 
means of control. 

The experiment was not entirely conclu- 
sive, in that optimum conditions for the 
production of periodic ophthalmia were not 
attained, although they were approximated. 
Low riboflavin diets did result in an in- 
creased incidence of the condition, but not 
as great an increase as had been expected. 
Additional study on this phase is indicated. 

Another inconclusive point is the fact 
that horses with established cases showed 
little difference in recurrence when fed ra- 
tions high or low in riboflavin. Figures on 
22 horses fed ordinary rations and 19 horses 
fed an enriched ration showed a slightly 
better end result in the latter group, but 
the difference was not considered signifi- 
cant. 

It is apparent, therefore, that riboflavin 
is not the only factor involved in periodic 
ophthalmia. Riboflavin and niacin each 
have definite réles in tissue metabolism, and 
their concentration is one clue to their 
activity in a particular organ or tissue. 
Both of these substances are present in 
slightly higher amounts in tissues of horses 
with normal eyes than in those from horses 
affected with periodic ophthalmia, but the 
difference was neither great nor highly sig- 
nificant. 

Analysis of equine feedstuffs revealed a 
wide divergence of riboflavin concentration. 
Some rations were definitely low in this 
factor, and intake is affected by quality 
of feed and by feeding practices. The ribo- 
flavin content of tissues from horses on 4 
low intake was slightly reduced below that 
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Fig. 1—Periodic ophthalmia, acute stage. Vascularization of the cornea. 
Fig. 2—Periodic ophthalmia, acute stage. Myosis and exudate in the anterior chamber. 


Fig. 3—Periodic ophthalmia, quiescent stage. The fluorescein test. The green dye appears in 
the aqueous of affected eyes following intravenous injection. 


Fig. 4—Periodic ophthalmia, old case. Posterior synechia and cataract. The quartz-like lens is seen 
through the irregularly shaped pupil. 


(The bright spot on the cornea in each of the photographs is a reflection of the light 
used and should be disregarded.) 
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of tissues from horses on a normal ration, 
but there is presumptive evidence of syn- 
thesis in the intestinal tract by bacterial 
action, and this activity is undoubtedly 
greater when the riboflavin intake is low. 

No clear-cut correlation could be demon- 
strated between the physical condition of 
the horses and the incidence of periodic oph- 
thalmia. Most of the horses affected at 
Front Royal were fat or even obese. A 
shifting lameness, which had been a com- 
mon condition in this group of horses, was 
removed from the picture by adding ground 
limestone to the ration. 

Neither could such a correlation be dem- 
onstrated between the distribution of ribo- 
flavin in the feed and the incidence of this 
disease. Good hay, well-cured and put up, 
is considered to be a safety factor, while 
hay that has been rained on and bleached 
is lower in this vitamin which is water sol- 
uble and is destroyed by sunlight. In this 
connection, it is worthy of note that the 
incidence of periodic ophthalmia is gener- 
ally much higher in areas of greater rain- 
fall and much lower in arid or semiarid 
regions. While the nature of pasture 
herbage is subject to great variation, the 
better type soils will support pastures con- 
taining more legume plants which, in turn, 
have a higher content of riboflavin than do 
grasses. 

One experiment was performed in a 
group of 130 horses owned by officers who 
were on foreign service. During 1943, 12 
new cases developed in this group, which 
is at the rate of 109.56 per 1,000 horses; 
other groups at the depot developed new 
cases at the rate of 50.14 per 1,000 animals. 
Each horse in the group of 130 was fed 50 
mg. of riboflavin per day, beginning on Nov. 
12, 1948; this was reduced to 40 mg. per 
day on Jan. 1, 1944. Appearance of new 
cases stopped abruptly. 

In June, 1944, the feeding was extended 
to nursery stock, and by January of 1945 
all animals were being fed the enriched 
ration. Not one new case of periodic 
ophthalmia developed among horses receiv- 
ing the riboflavin supplement. On the basis 
of this experience, the feeding of riboflavin 
is recommended as a preventive measure in 
those regions where periodic ophthalmia is 
prevalent. U.S.P. riboflavin is available in 
wholesale lots of 500 Gm. or more at 20 
cents per gram or a cheaper grade (85%) 
at 18 cents per gram. When fed at the rate 


of 50 mg. per head per day, this means 8 
or 6 mills per animal per day. 

The authors point out that failure of ri- 
boflavin to arrest the course of the estab- 
lished disease is noteworthy, and that the 
reasons for effectiveness in prevention are 
not yet understood. They suggest the pos- 
sibility that it may act as a sparing agent 
on other essential nutrient element or ele- 
ments. It is known that niacin and trypto- 
phane have such a sparing interaction, and 
it is suspected that riboflavin may interact 
similarly with tryptophane or other nutri- 
ent factor(s). 

Not all investigators, and not all practi- 
tioners, will agree with the canclusions 
drawn from the work done by these mem- 
bers of the Veterinary Corps. Notable in 
this group is Dr. W. W. Dimock, who lists 
a number of points of disagreement in 
Blood Horse, (Feb. 16, 1946). He believes 
that equine periodic ophthalmia cannot 
be classed yet as a deficiency disease be- 
cause the condition has not been consist- 
ently produced on deficient rations; because 
established cases are not cured by adminis- 
tering riboflavin; and because no recog- 
nized nutritional disease manifests itself 
by periodic attacks. 

The clinical manifestations of periodic 
ophthalmia are more like a protozoén dis- 
ease (malaria) than any other disease, says 
Dr. Dimock, and adds that it appears to be 
an infectious condition, probably with an 
obligate intermediate host. His research 
work at the University of Kentucky leads 
him to conclude that the disease is: (1) 
transmissible neither by inoculation nor by 
contact; (2) not of bacterial, parasitic, nor 
probably of viral origin; (3) apparently not 
hereditary; (4) apparently not nutritional; 
(5) not an allergy; and (6) not a metabolic 
endocrine imbalance (thyroid). 

In spite of these results from his own 
experimental work, Dimock believes that 
three theories must still be kept in mind: 
infection, nutrition, heredity. 


Cancerogenic Linkage 


That a combination of low thiamin and 
abnormally high estrogen is a dangerous 
precancerous linkage is the belief of Ayre 
and Bauld (Science, April 12, 1946). They 
discuss a plan for use of this information 
in early diagnosis of cancer. 
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Treatment of Pregnancy Toxemia 
in Ewes 


Inasmuch as pregnancy toxemia in ewes 
generally occurs in multiple pregnancies, 
the cause may be a deficiency of vital pro- 
teins, amino acids, vitamins, or sugars, 
singly or collectively. 

In one report on “The Réle of Protein 
in Nutrition”', proteins are referred to as 
large, complex, organic molecules consist- 
ing of amino acids linked together. In dis- 
cussing the nitrogen balance it was stated 
that a “greater intake of nitrogen over 
excretion of nitrogen is needed to utilize 
the nitrogen for building body tissues.” 
Mention has also been made that protein 
needs in the pregnant subject are 50 to 
100 per cent greater than in the nonpreg- 
nant. 

In the last two years, I have employed, 
with moderately good results, a method of 
treatment which merits reporting. In 
March, 1945, I treated a ewe which had 
been prostrate for eighteen hours or more. 
The history and clinical examination indi- 
cated pregnancy toxemia. 

I administered as a drench a solution 
containing 1 pt. of water to which was 
added 1 cup of sugar and 3/4 oz. of a pro- 
prietary solution containing 600 mg. of 
niacin, 60 m. of iron chloride solution, and 
600 U.S.P. units of thiamin hydrochloride. 
The B vitamins were added on the theory 
that they may be needed directly or to 
metabolize the added sugars ‘because of the 
alleged deficiency of liver glycogen. One 
half hour later, the ewe was up and walk- 
ing normally around the barn yard, but the 
farmer reported that she had a relapse and 
died that night. 

Another farmer reported similar trouble 
in his ewes. A visit to his farm revealed 
3 cases. I gave directions to administer 1/2 
oz. of this B vitamin solution (400 mg. of 
niacin, 40 m. of iron chloride solution, and 
400 U.S.P. units of thiamin hydrochloride) 
and a few spoonfuls of sugar in water 
every two hours for a day or more. The 
owner reported that in two weeks he had 
8 more cases and saved all of them with 
this treatment. 

In January, 1946, I had the opportunity 
to try this treatment again on 2 ewes which 


Stare, F. J.. and Davidson, C. S.. The Role of 
Protein in Nutrition. J. Am. M. A., 127, (1945): 
985-989. Abstract in North Am. Vet., 26, (1945): 


723-725. 


had been down for a day or more. They 
could not hold their chins off the ground. 
Lambing had been in progress for more 
than a week in this flock. Clinical charac- 
ter and a positive ketone test were con- 
sidered diagnostic. One pint of water con- 
taining 1 cup of sugar and 1 oz. of the B 
vitamin solution (800 mg. of niacin, 8&0 
m. of iron chloride solution, and 800 U.S.P. 
units of thiamin hydrochloride) were ad- 
ministered to 1 ewe which appeared the 
worse and 3/4 oz. of B vitamins, water, and 
sugar to the other ewe. In one hour, the 
first one was able to stand when assisted, 
but could not remain standing for more 
than fifteen minutes. During that time, 
she was able to walk around in the barn 
slowly. Instructions were given to repeat 
the treatment every two hours. The farm 
was so far away that I did not have the 
chance to determine the final results. 

Conclusion. — Treatment of pregnancy 
toxemia of ewes in early stages with niacin 
and thiamin appears to be beneficial.—R. 0. 
Rydell, D.V.M., Wheaton, Minn. 


Nutrients Formed by Intestinal 
Synthesis in Animal Diets 


Refection or coprophagy (eating feces) 
as a means of resisting the onset of defi- 
ciency diseases has been widely studied. 
Presence of several vitamins in feces is 
due, in large measure, to synthesis by in- 
testinal bacteria. 

J. C. Hammond found that cow manure 
and rumen content contained riboflavin and 
other factors. Among these was an andro- 
genic factor capable of producing precoci- 
ous comb and wattles, a factor which was 
destroyed by heating to 80 C. or higher. 
' In one trial, 8 per cent of rumen content 
or manure was superior to alfalfa hay in 
stimulating growth of chickens. When rats 
were fed feces in place of yeast or liver 
they grew equally well, and they ate the 
feces more readily than liver and just as 
readily as yeast powder. 

These trials do not tell about the quan- 
tity of vitamin produced in the digestive 
tract, nor do they allow for other nutritiona! 
factors which may be present also. Hence, 
more work of an exacting nature is needed. 
—Nutr. Rev., April, 1946. 


The enzyme hexokinase is inhibited by 
anterior pituitary extract, and this inhibi- 
tion is counteracted by insulin. 
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SURGERY 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


OBSTETRICS 


DURING the month of February, 1946, in the 
anatomy laboratory of the Veterinary Divi- 
sion, Colorado A. & M. College, a gelding of 
mixed saddle breed was routinely prepared 
for dissection. No abnormal conditions were 
noted, except that the animal appeared to 
be slightly “stocked” in the rear extremities 
and had walked with a rather stilted gait. 

In the usual course of dissection by stu- 
dents, it was discovered that the animal had 
a diaphragmatic hernia. The tear did not 
appear to be of recent origin because the 
edges were smooth, the opening oval in 


Diaphragmatic Hernia in a Horse Cadaver 


LUKE R. SINCLAIR, D.V.M., and ROBERT W. DAVIS, D.V.M. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Fig. |—View of left side. 

(1) Apical lobe of lung; (2) body of lung; (3) third rib; (4) ninth rib; (5) small intestine; (6) 

heart; (7) phrenic nerve; (8) tear in diaphragm; (9) spleen; (10) stomach (covered by omentum); 
(11) small colon; (12) diaphragm; (13) stumps of pectoral muscles. 


(459) 


shape (approximately 30 cm. long and 20 
cm. wide), and there was no evidence of 
hemorrhage about the edges of the tear or 
in the thoracic and abdominal cavities. 
However, there was a blood clot in the me- 
sentery of the small intestine, which could 
have been caused by the sudden throwing of 
the animal. 

The opening in the diaphragm (fig. 1 
(8)) was mostly to the left of the median 
plane. The following abnormalities in size, 
shape, position, or attachment were noted. 

1) The left phrenic nerve (fig. 1 (6)) was 
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ruptured on the surface of the pericardium 
and was somewhat larger than normal (about 
7 mm. wide). Beyond the point of rupture, 
there was only a thin band of tissue along the 
usual path of the nerve. On the end of the 
anterior portion of the nerve was an irregu- 
lar, flattened growth about 2.5 cm. in diam- 
eter, lying on the pericardium. After section- 
ing and staining, microscopic examination 
showed this growth to be composed mainly of 
fibroblasts. The stage of resolution indicated 
that the injury to the nerve had occurred about 
three weeks previous to euthanasia*. The 
complete healing of the edges of the tear would 
seem to indicate that the rupture of the nerve 
was of more recent origin than that of the 
diaphragm. 

2) The left lung appeared to be reduced to 
about two-thirds of its normal size. It ex- 
tended from the first to the tenth ribs and was 
compressed upward. There was a well-defined 
apical lobe (fig. 1 (1)) with an extremely deep 
fissure separating it from the body of the lung 
(fig. 1 (2)). There was a thickening of the 
visceral pleura on the dorsal surface of the 
body of the lung over a circular area about 
8 em. in diameter. There was also a definite 


*Dr. R. Jensen, Department of Pathology, Vet- 


erinary Division, Colorado A. & M. College, sec- 
tioned, stained, and examined the growth and 
judged it to be in this stage of resolution. 


thickening of the pleura on the opposing sur. 
faces of the apical lobe and body of the lung 
There was a definite cardiac notch on the lef 
side between the third and sixth ribs, and jt 
was occupied by coils of the small intesting 
(fig. 1 (11)). The left lung was lying on the 
stomach (fig. 1 (10)) and spleen (fig. 1 (9)) 
in the thoracic cavity. 

3) The right phrenic nerve appeared nor. 
mal in all respects, 

4) The right lung was normal in size. Th 
apical lobe (fig. 3 (4)) was adherent to the 
costal pleura of the first rib. The ventral ed 
of the body of the lung was turned upwari 
between the sixth and ninth ribs. The por. 
tion of the pulmonary ligament attaching the 
right lung was a thick, ligamentous ban 
about 2.5 cm. wide, anterior to which was 
loop of the small intestine. Pressure of th 
latter had most likely pushed posteriorly 
causing the pulmonary ligament to becom 
thicker and narrower. 

5) The spleen (fig. 1 (9)) was lying o 
coils of the small intestine and stomach in th 
thoracic cavity. 

6) The abdominal portion of the esopha 
was about 10 cm. in length, curving to the lef 
and anteriorly to enter the stomach, which w 
lying in the thoracic cavity. 

7) The stomach (fig. 1 (10)) was co 
pletely in the thoracic cavity with the pylori 


| lobe of lung; (2] body of sae, (3) — (4) diaphragm; (5) phrenic 
1) Apica ; (2 : testine; agm; nerve; 
pericardium: (7) third rib; (8) sixteenth rib. 
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extremity pointing anteriorly. This organ was 
elongated and appeared to be somewhat com- 
pressed. 

8) All of the small intestine (fig. 1 (5); 
fig. 2 (3); fig. 3 (1)), with the exception of 
that portion leading posteriorly into the cecum, 
was in the thoracic cavity. A small portion 
of it had pushed into the plica venae cavae, 
causing an invagination of that structure to 
the right of the median plane. 

Those organs of the digestive system which 
remained in the abdominal cavity were the 
cecum, the large colon, most of the small 
colon, and the liver. 

9) The cecum lay in a transverse position 
on the large colon and floor of the abdominal 
cavity, the base being approximately at the 
eighteenth rib on the right and the apex point- 
ing toward the sixteenth rib on the left side. 
10) Lying on the right side of the abdominal 
floor was the right dorsal colon. The remain- 
der of the large colon was lying to the left of 
the right dorsal colon in a rather irregular 
fashion. 

11) The small colon, except for a loop about 
25 em. long projecting anteriorly into the 
thoracic cavity through the tear, was com- 
pletely in the abdominal cavity. The meso- 
colon for a distance of about 12 cm. along the 
colon was approximately 75 cm. in length from 


its origin at the roof of the abdomen to the 
colon itself. 

12) The liver was in the abdominal cavity, 
lying on the large colon, and appeared normal 
in size and shape. 

A review of the literature revealed 3 
cases of diaphragmatic hernia in Equide 
as being on record. Of these 3 cases, 1 re- 
ported by Runnels! and another by Kinsey? 
were of the acute type with death occurring 
within twenty-four hours after symptoms 
were first noticed. The third case, reporteu 
by Jones*, was a case very similar to the 
one we have just discussed. This third case 
was discovered while dissecting the cadaver 
of a mule in the anatomy laboratory of the 
Division of Veterinary Medicine of Georgia 
State College. The rent was at the lower 
central part of the diaphragm and was 
about 12 cm. long, with the greater part 
of the large colon in the thoracic cavity. 
The posterior mediastinum was completely 
gone. The left lung had been compressed 
into a cylindrical mass about 12 cm. in di- 
ameter. The edges of the tear were smoothly 
healed, just as in our case. 

Jones was in a position similar to our’s 
in that he had no history. However, he con- 
cluded that the mule probably led a normal 


3—View of right side with lung turned upward. 


(1) Small intestine; (2) ye naan (3) body of lung, pulled upward; (4) part of apical lobe 
adherent to first rib. 
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life and worked. Nevertheless, the amount 
of work that either of these animals could 
have done while living remains a moot ques- 
tion. Both cases illustrate, however, that 
diaphragmatic hernia in the horse and mule 
is not necessarily fatal. 


References 

‘Jones, R. W.: Chronic Diaphragmatic Hernia. 
J.A.V.M.A., 78, (1931): 251. 

*Runnells, R. A.: Diaphragmatic Hernia in an 
Army Mule. Am. J. Vet Med., 13, (1918): 33. 

*Kinsey, G. W.: Diaphragmatic Hernia. Am, 
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A Case of Uterine Prolapse in a 
Hereford with Unusual Lay Treatment 
Uterine prolapse in cows occurs so often 
that it is ordinarily reported only when 
some particularly unusual phase occurs. The 


Fig. |—Latera! view showing mouth of glass jar pro- 
truding from the prolapsed position. Suture scars on 
the vulva may be seon as a recult of previous treatment. 


following was such a case, especially from 
the standpoint of the treatment adminis- 
tered by the herdsman. 

From the Department of Veterinary Science, 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


The history shows that this cow had a 
uterine prolapse at the conclusion of each 
of two successive pregnancies. The author 
treated the first one and recovery was un- 
eventful. As the cow was considered an ex- 
cellent one by the owner, he could not see 
why she should not be bred again. She was 
bred two months after treatment and fresh- 
ened normally at full term. According to the 
herdsman, nothing happened until about a 
month after parturition when the prolapse 
recurred and she was returned for treat- 
ment. 

Visual examination revealed a prolapse 
similar to, but more extensive than, the first 
one. Epidural anesthesia was again used 
and, even though the prolapse was more ex- 
tensive than it was the first time, it was 
replaced much more easily. When the arm 
followed into the vagina, a firm, thin, tense, 
perpendicular band of tissue, about half an 
inch wide, extending across the external 
cervical opening, could be palpated. Imme- 
diately behind this was palpated a hard, 
round object firmly imbedded in the cervical 
canal. This was not observed with the cervix 
and uterus in the prolapsed position. It 
could not be promptly removed on account 
of this fibrous band. By placing the index 
and second finger, partially separated, be- 
hind this band, it was retracted and severed 
with scissors. This facilitated the grasping 
of the object and, with moderate traction, 
the entire mass returned to the original 
prolapsed position. This procedure exposed 
the foreign object which was then recog- 
nized to be a quart glass jar. Even in this 
position, it was removed with difficulty. 

After removal, several ounces of a very 
tenacious, fetid, and purulent exudate were 
discharged along with masses of sloughed 
mucosa. A well-developed pyometra with ex- 
tensive pressure necrosis of the cervical 
canal was found. The prolapsed mass was 
then replaced and retained by a large mat- 
tress suture such as was used during the 
previous treatment. 

As a result of the herdsman’s treatment 
of the second prolapse, the owner was ad- 
vised to dispose of the cow if, and when, 
she returned to good physical condition. 

No further information was received re- 
garding this case. It illustrates very con- 
vincingly the damage that can be inflicted 
by nonprofesional dabbling purely 
professional procedures.._J. F. Bullard, 
D.V.M., Lafayette, Ind. 
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Regular Dental Examinations for Horses 


Animals are not yet accorded the same 
attention to their teeth as the human being 
although it would be beneficial to do so. The 
state of their health and condition, their 
aptitude for work, and their vitality are 
closely related to the state of their teeth. 
In examinations of military horses in Ger- 
many, at least 1 out of 5 need some dental 
treatment. In addition to injury of the soft 
tissue of the mouth (which interferes with 
their usefulness), colics, gastroenteritides, 
and loss of flesh are frequently, if not al- 
ways, associated with bad conditions of the 
teeth. It is, however, rare that horses can use 
their teeth perfectly, and that signifies that 
their teeth should be given regular attention. 
The least that ought to be done for horses 
in this respect is to give their teeth a thor- 
ough examination once a year.—Zeitschrift 
fiir Veterindrkunde, 51, (April, 1939) :176. 
Abstr. Rec. Méd. Vét., April, 1940. 


Abortions in pigs may be expected at any 
stage of pregnancy when the temperature 
rises sharply as with swine erysipelas, 
swine influenza, and other acute infections. 
—Dr. P. T. Gambrel. 


Benadryl 


Since benadryl has won distinction in 
human medicine as a cure for urticaria and 
the pruritus of allergic dermatosis, experi- 
mental work on its effects on the dog, the 
“itchinest” of veterinary subjects, seems in 
order. The blunting of peripheral esthesia 
while the cause of itching is removed ought 
to be precious action of a drug in canine 
medicine. The human dose is from 10 to 20 
mg. every four to six hours. Larger doses 
have objectionable side actions among which 
deep drowsiness is mentioned. 


The extermination of rats on a farm 
begins with the building of rat-proof gran- 
aries. 


Mobile Dental Clinic and (Inset) Rolling Stocks Hitched to an 
Automobile 


—Schweiz. Arch. f. Tierheilk., after Bécker. 


These mobile outfits, ordnance of the German Army used to facilitate horse dentistry and surgery 
by military veterinarians, are now advertised for sale in Schweizer Archiv fur Tierheilkunde to veterin- 


arians only. 


Says the advertisement: “This outfit [electrically driven] puts horse dentistry in a new 


light. The only outfit of the kind permitted. Manufactured by H. Hauptner, Berlin." —(Submitted 
by Dr. Charles H. Haasjes, Shelby, Mich.) 
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An Operation for Entropion in the Dog 


CAPTAIN ROBERT W. MENGES, V.C. 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois 


A 7-MONTH-OLD HOUND was admitted to the 
veterinary dispensary with entropion, se- 
vere, bilateral. The inward rotation of the 
lower lids produced a severe mechanical 
conjunctivitis. One week after the dog was 
admitted, the right lower lid was operated 
upon. 

Preoperative Procedure——Nembutal was 
administered intravenously to obtain com- 
plete anesthesia, and the right lower lid was 
prepared for surgery. The eyelashes were 
trimmed, and 5 per cent sulfathiazole oph- 
thalmic ointment was instilled in the eye to 
protect the cornea during the operation. 

Operative Technique.—A Jaeger lid plate 
was held in place under the right lower lid 
and two incisions were made in the lid: 
one parallel to the free border of the lid 
about 1/8 inch from the line of lashes, and 
the second began at the extremities of the 
first and curved centrally to form an ellip- 
tical area. This section was removed down 
to the tarsus, and the edges were trimmed 
straight with scissors. Small, straight hemo- 
static forceps were used to hold the tissue 
while making the incisions. The hemor- 
rhage was controlled with cotton pledgets. 
Checks were made to be sure that enough 
tissue was removed by pulling the upper 
part of the incision down to meet the lower 
edge. In this manner, it was determined 
whether the lower lid would be pulled out 
enough when sutured. After the proper 
amount of tissue was removed, the incision 
was sutured, 

Using black, twisted silk suture, size 
0000, double-armed, with a 3/8 circle, eye- 
less, 5/8-inch needle, three sutures were 
inserted. A mattress suture interrupted was 
similar to the stitch which was used. Ru- 
therford! describes the suture in connection 
with a modification of Snellen’s operation 
for entropion. Each suture passed through 
the skin and muscle of the upper margin 
of the incision, then in and out of the tar- 
sus (compact fibrous tissue) near the lower 
margin of the incision; passing back toward 
the upper margin, the suture was drawn 
through the tarsus about 1/4 inch from 


1Rutherford, C. W.: The Eye. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, (1928): 22, 26. 


where it came out and finally passed 
through the muscle and skin of the upper 
margin. The best surgical closure was ob- 
tained when the sutures were inserted close 
to the lower margin of the incision in the 
tarsus. The three sutures were inserted as 
follows: one near each edge of the incision, 
and one at the center (fig. 1). All the su- 


\ Yacgar lid plate 
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Mattrese-type suture 


Fig. |! — A sketch of the lower eyelid showing the posi: 
tion and type of suture used. 


tures were inserted and then tied, drawing 
the upper margin down and correcting the 
entropion. Complete surgical closure of the 
incision was not gained with the three su- 
tures, so two simple interrupted sutures 
were used in the sections that were not 
closed completely. 

Following the operation, the eye was ir- 
rigated to remove blood or foreign material, 
and 5 per cent sulfathiazole ophthalmic 
ointment was instilled in the eye. The area 
of incision was cleaned with zephiran chlor- 
ide solution 1:1,000 and sulfanilamide 
powder applied. 

Postoperative Care.—The first few days 
after the operation, the lower lid was some- 
what edematous, but improvement in vision 
was noticed. The simple interrupted sutures 
were removed on the fourth day following 
the operation. On the sixth day, the mat- 
tress-type sutures were removed. At that 
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time, a scab had formed over the wound 
and it was healing very well. 

Two weeks after the right lower lid was 
operated on, the same operation was per- 
formed on the left lower lid. Both opera- 
tions proved successful and beneficial to the 
animal (fig. 2). Six months following the 
operations the dog was examined. The lower 
eyelids were normal, and no impairment of 
vision was observed. 


The blood of the chicken coagulates in 
one to three minutes; of the cat, two to 
three minutes; of the dog and the sheep, 
two and a half minutes; of the rabbit, 
four minutes; of cattle, six and a half 
minutes; and of the horse eleven and a half 
minutes.—From Veterinary Student. 


Fig. 2—-A comparison study of the dog before and after surgery. Before surgery, the lower lids were 
entropic to such an extent that the dog could hardly see. After completing surgery of both lower lids, 
the left lower lid is still denuded, but healed. 


SUMMARY 
It is believed that an operation of this 


type is indicated in severe cases of entrop- 
ion when the vision is impaired by the in- 
ward rotation of the lower eyelid. 
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Glucose, salts, and water are currently 
used to prop up surgical subjects, but the 
restoration of lowered protein values is only 
commencing to attract attention. Fixed pro- 
teins are vulnerable to depletion caused by 
deficient intake, faulty metabolism and liver 
function, depressed digestion and absorp- 
tion, and excessive elimination. 
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The Postoperative Role of Penicillin in Cesarean Section 
of a Schistocormus Reflexus with Severe Toxemia 


J. F. BULLARD, D.V.M., M.S. 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


THE CASE DESCRIBED is that of a purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus which carried her second 
calf, a schistocormus reflexus, to full time. 

The history given by the owner was as 
follows: forty-eight hours previous to a 
cesarean section, the first evidence of any 
abnormality was the appearance of a small 
amount of fetal membranes protruding 
from the vulva. He stated that his local 
veterinarian found an abnormally developed 
calf and advised that she be brought to the 
clinic for an operation. 

Upon examination, a definite monstrosity 
was palpated. Ribs and internal organs as 
well as many abnormal, bony protuberances 
were exposed. A diagnosis of dystocia due to 
schistocormus reflexus was made. To fur- 
ther complicate the condition, there was 
advanced putrefaction and emphysema of 
the fetus and a marked degree of toxemia 
in the dam. No fetal fluids were present. 
The genital passages were extremely dry. 
These findings would indicate that the fetus 


had perished sometime before the -fetal: 


membranes made their appearance. 

From previous experience on similar 
cases, one could only offer a very grave 
prognosis. In spite of this, it was decided 
to operate. 

A combination of chloral hydrate, mag- 
nesium sulfate, and nembutal was used as 
the anesthetic. It is a slight modification 
of that reported by Millenbruck and Wal- 
linga', These three ingredients were dis- 
solved in the above order in 1,000 cc. of 
sterile distilled water immediately before 
injection, intravenously. This solution pro- 
duced complete surgical anesthesia without 
any excitement stage. Recovery from the 
anesthesia was gradual, and the cow did not 
struggle when she got up between four and 
five hours later. 

From the Department of Veterinary Science, 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 

The penicillin used-in the case was supplied by 
the Eli Lilly Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘Millenbruck, E. W., and Wallinga, M. J.: <A 
Newly Developed Anesthetic for Horses. J.A.V.M.A., 
108, (March, 1946): 148-151. 


The ventral abdominal area was chosen 
for the site of the operation. All aseptic 
precaution were taken and standard tech- 
niques were followed. No particular diffi- 
culties were encountered except that it was 
extremely difficult to remove the fetus 
through the uterine incision on account of 
its increased size due to the soft, spongy, 
dry, emphysematous condition. 

Immediately following the completion of 
the operation, the following schedule of 
treatments was carried out. (Sodium peni- 
cillin was dissolved in 10 cc. of sterile dis- 
tilled water and administered intramuscu- 
larly. The dextrose and sodium sulfathiazole 
were given intravenously. ) 


May 17 
noon—250 cc. 50% dextrose. 
1 p.m.—100,000 units penicillin; 250 ce. 
50% dextrose; 25 mg. sodium sulfathia- 


zole. 

4 p. m.—100,000 units penicillin; tempera- 
ture 101.6 F. 

8 p.m.—100,000 units penicillin; tempera- 
ture 101.5 F. 


11 p. m.—100,000 units penicillin; anorexia 
for food and water. 


May 18 
8 a.m.—100,00 units penicillin; tempera- 


ture 101.5 F. 

11 a.m.—100,000 units penicillin; constipa- 
tion, 1 gal. mineral oil, 3 gal. water via 
stomach tube. 

3 p.m.—100,000 units penicillin. 

6 p.m.—100,000 units penicillin; tempera- 
ture 101.6 F. 

10 p. m.—100,000 units penicillin; anorexia 
for food only. 

May 19 

8 a.m.—100,000 units penicillin; tempera- 
ture 101.5 F. 

7 p.m.—100,000 units penicillin; tempera- 
ture 102.1 F. 

May 20 

8 a. m.—Temperature 101.3 F.; good effects 
from mineral oil. 

11 a.m.—100,000 units penicillin; 250 ce. 
50 per cent dextrose; 25 mg. sodium sul- 
fathiazole. 
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Vaginal examination revealed considerable 


sloughing in the region of the cervix. Ex- 
treme tenesmus developed upon rectal examina- 
tion, and no further attempt was made to pal- 
pate the uterus. Due to this condition, it was 
deemed advisable not to inject any antiseptic 
preparation into the uterus. At this time, she 
was tempted with fresh green clover and ate 
sparingly. 

May 21.—Discharged. 

May 27.—Skin sutures removed. 


June 4.—Eighteen days following the opera- 
tion, she was observed in the pas- 
ture with the rest of the herd and 
appeared normal. The owner said 
that there was a slight discharge at 
the vulva for three or four days fol- 
lowing her return to the farm. 


Maniy factors must be considered in a case 
of this sort. The fact that several similar 
cases have died without penicillin and the 
other therapeutic agents does not prove that 
these products saved this animal; however, 
one cannot help but feel that they had a 
decided beneficial effect when such a severe 
case recovered. 

A total of 1,200,000 units of sodium peni- 
cillin was used. 


Curare—Will It Stage a Comeback? 


Curarine, active principle of Strychnos 
spp. other than Strychnos nux vomica Linné 
of the Orient, given in stated doses under 
watchful supervision is proving to be a use- 
ful pre-anesthetic in human surgery owing 
to its remarkable relaxing (paralyzing) 
action on the striated musculature. The 
patient does not struggle against the in- 
halant and the structures invaded lie in a 
perfect state of rest and relaxation. It is 
also given with the nonvolatile anesthetics 
—the barbiturates. With pentothal, for ex- 
ample, the collaborating dose (human) of d- 
tubocurarine chloride is from 5 to 10 mg. 
intravenously (Brit. Med. J., (Aug. 1946): 
293-295). 

Its revival in veterinary medicine for this 
purpose may be left to the fields of supply 
and practice. The purpose here is to men- 


tion that curare (South American arrow 
poison, or woorara) was once a popular 
remedy for tetanus in horses but passed out 
of mind and use because of the irregularity 
of its dynamics and increasing difficulty of 
procurement, 


By the turn of the century, 


it had vanished from the market, leastwise 
in Chicago where the raw extract was pop- 
ular and widely used in tetanus cases at one 
of the clinics. Curare varied also in physi- 
cal properties from a thick black syrup to 
a blackish resinoid extract, packaged either 
in rough pottery. or gourds of variable 
capacity. The alkaloid, curarine, was spoken 
of but not locally obtainable. Obviously, the 
demand was too small for jobbers to bother 
with and, quite as obviously, the extract 
varied so widely in alkaloidal content that 
its remarkable action on tetanic contrac- 
tures in certain instances was not sufficient 
to press the demand. The source was French 
and British Guiana whence it was taken to 
Europe as early as 1595. The natives were 
reputed to be experts in the making of 
deadly types of arrow poisons based upon 
the toxic action of curare parenterally in- 
oculated with arrows. By the mouth, it was 
relatively harmless in horses. 

Curare was given to tetanus cases, quite 
ad libitum, mixed with heavy molasses and 
smeared over the patient’s molars. The 
crude extract, like the alkaloid, was found 
to be slow in surmounting the mucous mem- 
brane barrier but through the intermediary 
of continuous intake, it did loosen up the 
locked jaw and generalized muscular rigid- 
ity. Its use was never entirely discontinued 
in laboratory work (Sollmann). 

The term “curare effect” commonly used 
in pharmacodynamics means selective pa- 
ralysis of the skeletal muscles without an- 
nulling sensation. It, therefore, only par- 
ticipates in producing the over-all state 
(anesthesia and relaxation) the surgeon 
seeks to achieve in major operations.» This 
is but an editor’s hint. 


Artificial Insemination Gains 


An example of the gains made in the 
popularity of artificial insemination of dairy 
cattle is seen in the amount of service furn- 
ished the Douglas Artificial Dairy Breeders 
Association of Douglas and Sarpy counties, 
Nebraska. Over 6,000 cows were insemin- 
ated last year. The association, first of its 
kind west of the Mississippi, was founded 
five years ago with 137 members and 2,000 
cows. Last year, 550 farmers used the ser- 
vice. The membership fee is $5.00, and the 
charge for a breeding service is $6.00, 
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An Outbreak of Equine Virus Abortion in California 


J. TRAUM, D.V.M., and W. E. MADERIOUS, D.V.M. 
Berkeley, California 


PUBLISHED reports of the occurrence of 
equine virus abortion have come, for the 
most part, from Kentucky? * although the 
disease has been recognized in Virginia* 
and at least once previously in California?. 
This is to report the occurrence and han- 
dling of an outbreak of the infection in a 
California Thoroughbred stud. 

As far as is known, equine abortions had 
not occurred previously on the farm in- 
volved in this outbreak, although some dif- 
ficulty had been experienced with noncon- 
ception sterility. At the time the writers 
were called for consultation, however, 5 
mares in succession had expelled dead foals 
after 270 to 330 days of pregnancy. 

Investigation revealed that 16 resident 
mares had been bred to 2 stallions standing 
at the farm, and that the abortions had not 
been limited to the mares bred to either 
stallion. In addition to these animals, 5 
boarder mares arrived on the premises for 
stud service prior to, and during, the course 
of the outbreak. It is interesting to note 
that the fourth mare which had aborted 
was a boarder which had been on the prem- 
ises for only a short time. Blood samples 
from all mares had been subjected to the 
Salmonella-agglutination test at a commier- 
cial laboratory, with negative results. 
Feeding practices on the farm apparently 
were good and they were dismissed as pos- 
sible factors responsible for the outbreak. 

Five additional] abortions occurred during 
the ten-day period following our entrance 
into the case. Gross lesions observed at 
the autopsy of each aborted fetus were 
somewhat similar to those described by 
Dimock, Edwards, and Bruner’, and con- 
sisted chiefly of a definite increase in intra- 
thoracic and intra-abdominal fluid, subepi- 
cardial hemorrhages ranging from petechia- 
tion to ecchymosis and, in 2 cases, pin-point 
focal necrosis of the liver. Some increase 
in the pressure of the cerebrospinal fluid 
was noted, while cerebral hemorrhage was 
present in 2 cases. All cases showed a defi- 
nite edema of the fetal membranes. Bac- 


From the Department of Veterinary Science, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


teriologic culture was conducted on stom- 
ach contents, lung, liver, spleen, and rectal 
meconium from each fetus and was nega- 
tive in each case. 

These findings provided presumptive evi- 
dence of virus abortion infection, which was 
soon confirmed by the discovery of acido- 
philic intranuclear inclusion bodies in the 
parenchymatous cells of livers from the 
aborted fetuses. These inclusion bodies, as 
described by Dimock®, are considered diag- 
nostic of equine virus abortion. 

In order to further establish the nature 
of the infective agent involved, 2 pregnant 
mares were inoculated with a filtrate re- 
sulting from the passage through a Berke- 
feld V filter of a 1 : 2 suspension of fetal 
tissues in physiologic saline solution. One 
mare received 15 cc. of this filtrate intra- 
venously and aborted sixteen days later. 
The other mare received 5 cc. intramuscu- 
larly and aborted twenty-three days after 
inoculation. Bacteriologic studies of each 
fetus were negative, but inclusion bodies 
were demonstrated in sections made from 
the livers of these fetuses. 

It is noteworthy that the 2 experimental 
mares showed little evidence of impending 
abortion before the act occurred. This lack 
of premonitory symptoms was also noted 
in each of the field cases and is in accord- 
ance with the observations of Dimock, Ed- 
wards, and Bruner’. Even in mares under 
close observation, the first indication of im- 
pending abortion was usually the initiation 
of severe tenesmus. The rapid expulsion of 
the fetus caused some minor dystocia in the 
field cases. Retention of the fetal mem- 
branes occurred only in 1 of the naturally 
infected mares, and was easily corrected by 
manual removal. 

Attempts at controlling the infection 
were begun after ten abortions had oc- 
curred, and consisted chiefly in the employ- 
ment of rigorous sanitary measures and the 
use of convalescent plasma on all of the 11 
mares still pregnant. 

The mares which had aborted were all 
pastured in strict isolation, and the main 
barn and box stalls which they had occupied 
were thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 
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Outside mares which arrived on the farm 
for stud service after the start of the out- 
break were quartered in an isolated barn 
on the premises and were cared for by 
grooms who had no contact with the in- 
fected animals or the area which the latter 
had occupied. Pregnant mares owned by 
the farm involved were returned to the 
main barn after its thorough disinfection. 

All pregnant mares were then treated 
with large doses of blood plasma derived 
from animals which had aborted at least 
twenty-six days previously. This convales- 
cent plasma was administered subcuta- 
neously in doses of approximately 250 cc. 
weekly until each mare treated had reached 
her foaling date. Most animals received 
1,000 to 1,500 cc. of plasma. It is note- 
worthy that no additional abortions oc- 
curred after treatment had started, and 
that, of 10 mares receiving complete treat- 
ment, all foaled normally. Four of these 
animals were outside mares brought to the 
farm after the outbreak had begun. 

The case of 1 boarder mare is of par- 
ticular interest. Due to a misunderstand- 
ing, she did not receive any plasma when 
the first two rounds were administered, al- 
though she received a total of 1,000 cc. at 
subsequent intervals. Administration of 
plasma to this animal was discontinued six 
weeks before foaling. At the time of par- 
turition, she gave birth to a weak foal 
which died within twenty-four hours. In 
addition, the fetal membranes were retained 
and had to be removed manually. Bacterio- 
logic study of the aborted fetus was not 
possible, but histologic examination of liver 
sections revealed no _ inclusion bodies. 
Whether the virus was involved in this case 
is not known. 

Despite the fact that reports of previous 
occurrences of equine virus abortion indi- 
cate that the disease does not affect all 
exposed mares, the sudden cessation of 
abortions in this case after the initiation 
of treatment would seem more than a mere 
coincidence. It is possible that the admin- 
istration of plasma rather than serum, and 
in much larger amounts than the 50 to 100 
cc. of serum previously recommended’, was 
at least partly responsible for the successful 
handling of the outbreak. 


SUMMARY 


The occurrence of equine virus abortion 
in a California stud is reported. Ten of 21 


mares were affected. Diagnosis was based 
on the absence of bacteria, the presence of 
intranuclear inclusion bodies in the liver 
cells of aborted fetuses, and on the produc- 
tion of abortion in mares by the inoculation 
of bacteria-free filtrates. Treatment con- 
sisted of the administration of large doses 
of plasma from convalescent mares, and was 
satisfactory. 
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Suture Technique 


A deep suture of nylon or silkworm gut 
for use in abdominal midline incisions in 
small animals is described by R. D. Frank- 


NYLON SUTURE 


SKIN 
PERITONEUM) WALL 


lin, M.R.C.V.S. (Vet. Rec., May 18, 1946), 
and is illustrated here. It is less effective 
in areas where the muscle layers are heav- 
ier and the reaction to the sutures conse- 
quently more extensive. 


The death of chicken embryos before the 
egg is laid accounts in part for the high 
percentage of infertility of incubator eggs. 
Further research will be required to de- 
termine the conditions necessary for nor- 
mal embryonic development.—Canad. J. 
Res., quoted by Poultry Tribune, Nov., 
1946. 


The world could get along without the 
veterinary profession but not very well 
without veterinary science. The one is the 
means of keeping the other in marching 
order—your chore. 
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Treatment of Streptococcus Agalactiae Infections 
with Intramammary Infusions of Penicillin 


O. W. SCHALM, D.V.M., Ph.D., and N. H. CASSELBERRY, D.V.M. 
Berkeley, California 


PRELIMINARY REPORTS by Kakavas', Bryan 
et al.*, Murphy and Pfau*, Slanetz and 
Allen*, Schalm®, Barker®, Murnane’, Byrne 
et al.’, and Schofield? have demonstrated 
that penicillin is a satisfactory therapeutic 
agent for the removal of Streptococcus 
agalactiae from the bovine udder. However, 
the concentrations of penicillin, volume and 
nature of the vehicle, number of infusions, 
and time intervals between infusions em- 
ployed by the different investigators have 
differed widely. The minimum quantity of 
penicillin and the length of time required 
to destroy penicillin-sensitive organisms 
within the bovine mammary gland appear to 
vary from one infected quarter to another. 
In the present state of our knowledge, it 
is not possible to predict the minimum 
dosage of penicillin which will cure a given 
quarter. Therefore, a procedure of treat- 
ment should be adopted by the veterinary 
practitioner which will produce a maximum 
number of cures. It is the purpose of this 
paper to summarize our data on the treat- 
ment of mastitis with penicillin and to 
suggest a reasonable dose pattern. 


MerHOoDS 


Herds.—Two institutional herds and five com- 
mercial dairies,. having a total of about 1,650 
mature cows, were used in the study. The milk- 
ing was done by machines. In each herd,-cows 
infected with Str. agalactiae were milked last 
and, in four of the herds, the teats were dipped 
after each milking in a solution containing 
about 250 parts per million of available chlo- 
rine. In two of the herds, the machine cups 
were, also dipped in chlorine between cows. 


The authors are from the Department of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of California, and Cutter 
Laboratories, respectively. 

The penicillin employed in these experiments 
was contributed by the Cutter Laboratories, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


After treatments with penicillin were started, 
the cows which ceased to shed Str. agalactiae 
were placed at the head of the segregated group, 
while those continuing to shed the organism 
were kept at the end until retreated and cured 
or until removed from the herd if they failed 
to respond to repeated infusions of penicillin. 

Bacteriologic Tests.—-Composite milk sam- 
ples were drawn in the initial test on each 
herd, followed by the collection of individual 
quarter samples from cows which were found 
harboring pathogenic organisms. The bacteri- 
ologic procedures consisted of the Hotis test, 
microscopic examination of smears prepared 
from the incubated Hotis sample, streaking of 
a loopful of that sample on Edwards’ medium. 
followed by the isolation of streptococcal colo- 
nies and their differentiation by growth char- 
acteristics in the mediums listed herewith: 
sodium hippurate broth, esculin broth, litmus 
milk, methylene blue milk, lactose, sucrose, 
salicin, mannite, raffinose, inulin, trehalose, 
and sorbitol. The interpretation of these tests 
has been described elsewhere”: ". 

Criterion for Cure. — Penicillin infusions 
were limited to quarters which were proved to 
be infected with pathogenic organisms. After 
treatment, quarter samples were drawn at 
weekly or biweekly intervals for a minimum 
of two months and, with certain of the herds, 
observations were continued for six months or 
longer. A quarter was not considered cured 
unless its secretion remained free of Str. aga- 
lactiae for a minimum of eight weeks following 
treatment. 


CONCENTRATION AND PERSISTENCE OF 
PENICILLIN IN THE MAMMARY GLAND 


In order to determine the quantity of 
penicillin which should be infused into a 
quarter, the number of injections which 
should be given, and the time interval 
which should elapse between injections, it 
is important to have a knowledge of the 
persistence of penicillin within the udder 
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and the effect of secretory activity upon 
its concentration per cubic centimeter of 
milk. Weirether, Jasper, and Petersen?*.in- 
fused 30,000 or more units of penicillin 
into lactating quarters and drew milk sam- 
ples for assays at various intervals through- 
out a 24-hour period. They found its rate 
of decline to be most rapid for the first 
ten hours, after which it disappeared more 


TABLE I|—Units of Penicillin per Cubic Centimeter of 

Foremilk Twelve Hours After a Second Infusion of 

20,000 Units in a Series of Five Infusions Given at 
Milking Intervals. 


Milk 


per day Penicillin 
Cow (ib.) Quarter Vehicle* units/ce, 
RF D 3.45 
155 68 RR D 1.94 
LF D 7.6 
LR D 2.25 
149 55 LF Ww 4.4 
171 52 LF 
RR Ww 
98 50 LF Ww 7.6 
LR w 1.6 
88 48 LF Ww 7.2 
RF 
464 48 RR D 3.75 
LF D 7.6 
LR D 3.65 
221 35 _LR D 
301 30 RR D 
RF 26.6. 
153 30 RR Ww 8.25 
LF w 9.0 
LR w 16.0 


*D=10 per cent dextrose. W=Distilled water. 


Volume 50 cc. 


slowly; however, even after twenty-four 
hours, as much as 0.5 units or more per 
cubic centimeter of milk could be demon- 
strated. Murnane’ states that the penicillin 
concentration within the udder at any time 
after administration is inversely related to 
milk volume. He also observed that the rate 
of absorption from the udder is greater in 
fully lactating glands than from those in 
late lactation or in the dry phase. Schofield® 
found that penicillin leaves the mammary 
gland by way of the blood stream, for, 
following an intramammary infusion, peni- 
cillin could be demonstrated in low con- 
centration in blood taken from the mam- 
mary vein and it also appeared in the urine 
in relatively high concentration. 

In our trials, the relation of milk volume 
to penicillin concentration per cubic centi- 
meter of foremilk was investigated. The 


quarters selected for study were harboring 
either Str. agalactiae or Staphylococcus 
aureus, but the secretions were visibly nor- 
mal and indurations were not extensive. 
About 200 cc. of foremilk was drawn from 
each quarter into separate sterile bottles 
immediately before the regular milking. 
The samples were iced or refrigerated until 
the assays were made. Both the methods of 
Abraham et al. and of Rammelkamp'® 
were used in determining the penicillin 
concentrations. 

Table 1 presents the results of assays for 
penicillin in the foremilk of quarters re- 
ceiving a series of five injections of 20,000 
units each in 50 cc. of vehicle, given at 
twelve-hour intervals. The samples were 
collected twelve hours after the second in- 
fusion in the series. A considerable varia- 
tion in penicillin concentration per cubic 
centimeter of foremilk was found between 
quarters on the same udder. The secretory 
activity was not impaired in any quarter 
in this group; therefore, the variations in 
penicillin content of the foremilk among 
quarters of the same udder cannot be at- 
tributed to difference in milk volume. How- 
ever, the much larger differences in peni- 
cillin concentration which are observed in 
quarters of udders differing in secretory 
activity no doubt are due, in part, to dilu- 
tion with milk. Thus, the 14 ~uarters on six 
udders which produced between 48 and 68 
Ib. of milk per day contained an average of 
4.95 units of penicillin per cubic centimeter 
of foremilk, whereas, the six quarters on 
three udders which produced between 30 
and 35 lb. of milk per day contained an 
average of 14.29 units per cubic centimeter 
of foremilk twelve hours after an infu- 
sion of 20,000 units of penicillin. These 
observations compare favorably with those 
of Stevenson'*. He infused 25,000 units of 
penicillin in each quarter of a cow giving 
26 Ib. of milk a day. Twelve hours later, 
the foremilk from the four quarters was 
pooled and refrigerated. An assay revealed 
14.0 units of penicillin per cubic centimeter 
of milk. 

Table 2 presents the results of peniciliin 
assays on the foremilk of eight quarters 
on 5 cows which were receiving a series of 
four injections of 50,000 units each in 50 
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cc. of vehicle at 24-hour intervals. The cows 
were milked every twelve hours and sam- 
ples for assay were collected immediately 
before the first and second milkings follow- 
ing the initial injection of penicillin. With 
the exception of the LR quarter on cow 
201, which contained a very low concen- 


21.5 to 29.0 units per cubic centimeter of 
secretion, three quarters contained between 
12:0 and 14.0 units per cubic centimeter, 
one quarter had only 5.5 units per cubic 
centimeter, while one quarter contained as 
little as 0.4 unit of penicillin per cubic 
centimeter of secretion. After forty-eight 


TABLE 2 — Units of Penicillin per Cubic Centimeter of Foremilk Twelve and Twenty-Four Hours after 
the Infusion of 50,000 Units, with Complete Milking Twelve Hours after the Infusion 


Milk Units of Penicillin per 
per day - ec, of Foremilk 
Cow (Ib.) Quarter Vehicle* 12 hours 24 hours 
014 75 RF Ww 4.3 0.30 
RR P 4.3 0.31 
747 75 LF Ww 2.5 0.02 
553 43 LF Ww 16.4 0.31 
LR P over 20.0 0.62 
201 40 LF w 13.4 0.08 
LR P 1.2 trace 
551 36 RF w over 20.0 0.62 


*P=—0.4 per cent pectin. W=Distilled water. Volume 50 cc. 


tration of penicillin, the results indicate 
that milk volume has an influence upon 
the concentration of penicillin in the fore- 
milk. It is also shown that, even though 
treated quarters are milked dry in twelve 
hours following an infusion, some penicillin 
remains in the udder and can be demon- 
strated in the foremilk at the next milking. 
In five of the eight quarters, the foremilk 
contained between 0.30 and 0.62 units of 
penicillin per cubic centimeter twenty-four 
hours after the initial infusion. 

In a third trial, 2 cows with normal 
udders which were to be dried off were 
selected for penicillin assay studies. Im- 
mediately before administering the intra- 
mammary infusions of penicillin, the 
udders were milked for the last time. A 
total of 7.4 lb. of milk was obtained from 
cow 1402, while cow 1466 gave 8.6 lb. The 
right quarters on each udder received one 
infusion of 100,000 units of penicillin in 
50 cc. of mineral oil, while the left quarters 
were given a similar quantity in 50 cc. of 
distilled water. Approximately 20 cc. of 
secretion was removed from each quarter 
at twenty-four, forty-eight, and seventy- 
two hours for penicillin assay. The results 
are shown in table 3. 

Twenty-four hours after the penicillin 
infusions were made, it was found that 
three of the quarters contained as much as 


hours, the concentration of penicillin in 
the latter quarter had dropped to 0.02 units 
per cubic centimeter, while the remaining 
seven quarters contained between 0.7 and 
4.7 units per cubic centimeter of secretion. 
Assays made seventy-two hours after the 
infusions revealed only traces of penicillin 
remaining in all quarters. These data 
further demonstrate that the persistence 
of penicillin in the udder varies with the 
individual quarters and also that, in the 
absence of active milk secretion, satisfac- 
tory levels of penicillin can be expected 
to be present in most quarters for a 24- 
hour period after the infusion of a single 
dose of 100,000 units and, with some quar- 
ters, satisfactory concentrations of peni- 
cillin may persist for as long as forty-eight 
hours. Schofield® found similar variations 
in the penicillin content of infused dry 
quarters. However, he reported that the 
average concentration of penicillin after 
twenty-four hours was 0.44 units per cubic 
centimeter when a single injection of 25,000 
units per quarter was given, while an 
average of 2.5 units per cubic centimeter 
was found twenty-four hours after 50,000 
units had been infused. 


THE VEHICLE FOR PENICILLIN 


Distilled water, 0.9 per cent saline solu- 
tion, 0.4 per cent pectin, 10 per cent dex- 
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trose, and mineral oil were investigated 
for suitability as vehicles for penicillin in 
intramammary infusions. No decided ad- 
vantage of one vehicle over another was 
found and, therefore, distilled water was 
selected for routine use. 

Both purified penicillin calcium and so- 
dium were used and they were found to 


TABLE 3—Units of Penicillin per Cubic Centimeter of 
Udder Sample Following Infusion of Dry Quarters with 
100,000 Units of Penicillin in 50 cc. of Vehicle. 


Units of 
penicillin / cc. after 
24 hr. 48hr. 72hr. 


Cow Quarter’ Vehicle 


1402 RF Oil 29.0 4.7 0.02 
RR Oil 12.8 0.9 0.02 
LF Water 14.0 1.2 0.02 
LR Water 12.0 1.0 trace 

1466 RF Oil 0.4 0.02 trace 
RR Oil 5.5 0.7 trace 
LF Water 27.8 3.4 trace 
LR Water 21.5 2.8 trace 


be nonirritating for mammary tissue. A 
definite evidence of irritation was observed, 
however, in one series of infusions involv- 
ing 59 quarters, which were given five in- 
jections of either 10,000 or 20,000 units of 
penicillin each in 50 cc. of distilled water 
at twelve-hour intervals. About one-half of 
the quarters developed clots, shreds, or 
flakes in the first streams of milk during 
the course of treatment, but no swellings 
were encountered, and the abnormality of 
the foremilk disappeared within twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours after the last in- 
fusion. The distilled water which was used 


TABLE 4 — Effect on Milk Production of Intramammary Infusion of 20,000 Units of Penicillin in 50 cc. 
of Vehicle Given Five Times at Twelve-Hour Intervals 


as the vehicle was produced in a copper- 
lined still of considerable age, and the wa- 
ter, after leaving the still, flowed through 
15 ft. of lead pipe to a glass container. A 
subsequent trial, in which the water from 
this source was compared with distilled 
water from other sources, indicated that 
the vehicle, and not the penicillin, was at 
fault. 

The volume of the vehicle is an important 
consideration. In our trials, we have used 
10, 25, 50, or 100 cc. per quarter. When 
as little as 10 cc. is employed, the loss of 
a few drops of the solution, which may 
occur during manipulation of the syringe, 
represents the loss of a considerable num- 
ber of units of penicillin; moreover, a 10-cc. 
volume is not adequate to favor immediate 
distribution of the agent over a large area 
of the quarter. It is essential to have the 
penicillin come in contact with the entire 
infected area as soon as possible after the 
infusion is given, since destruction of the 
infecting organisms is enhanced by pro- 
longed exposure to this antibiotic agent. 
Byrne, Pullin, and Konsk®, as well as Plas- 
tridge!4, have suggested that the volume of 
vehicle may influence the efficiency of peni- 
cillin in destroying pathogenic organisms 
within the udder. These investigators found 
that, with a uniform quantity of penicillin, 
a 100-cc. volume of vehicle resulted in a 
higher percentage of cures from Str. agal- 
actiae infections than when smaller vol- 
umes were used. The majority of quarters 


Average Daily Milk Production in Pounds 


Quarters 
treated During week prior During 3-day treatment During week 
Cow (no.) to treatment period following treatment 


29.2 
32.2 
33.5 
44.5 
51.2 
53.8 
56.0 
60.2 
47.1 
49.4 
46.3 
$2.1 
45.1 
46.8 
62.4 


31.3 30.7 
33.3 31.7 
34.0 32.5 
47.0 47.6 
52.3 53.0 
53.3 54.4 
59.6 61.4 
61.3 59.8 
49.0 50.7 
54.3 56.0 
42.7 51.7 
28.6 27.7 
45.3 48.2 
54.0 50.4 
67.3 64.2 
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included in our trials received the peni- 
cillin in 50 ce. of vehicle; however, when 
a quarter was swollen and its secretion 
suppressed, 100 cc. of vehicle was usually 
used. This larger volume was also employed 
when treating very large quarters or in the 
retreatment of persistent infections. 


EFFECT OF PENICILLIN ON MILK SECRETION 


In one herd included in this study, it is 

a routine procedure to weigh the milk of 
each cow at every milking and, thus, it was 
possible to obtain data on the effect of 
intramammary infusions on milk secretion 
without introducing any change in milking 
procedure. Fifteen cows were available for 
study, of which 8 were treated in one quar- 
ter, 2 in two quarters each, 1 in three 
quarters, and with 4 cows, all their quar- 
ters were infused. Each treated quarter 
received 20,000 units of penicillin calcium 
in 50 ec. of vehicle after each milking 
(twelve-hour intervals) until five infusions 
had been given. The vehicle employed was 
-either triple-distilled, pyrogen-free water or 
10 per cent dextrose. The average daily 
milk production in pounds during the three- 
day treatment period is compared with the 
average daily production for a seven-day 
period prior to, and following, the penicillin 
infusions. The results are given in table 4. 
It will be seen that, with the exception 
of cow 153, which was treated in all quar- 
ters and which showed an average drop in 


daily production of 5 lb. of milk in the 
week following treatment, no significant 
differences in production occurred during 
treatment or in the week following. The 
average production for the entire group 
actually increased slightly during and fol- 
lowing treatment. These results indicate 
that purified penicillin is nonirritating for 
mammary tissue and, therefore, infusions 
can be given during lactation without sig- 
nificantly affecting milk secretion. 


EFFICACY 


Two hundred and sixty-one quarters, in- 
fected with Str. agalactiae, were treated 
with penicillin calcium or sodium, using 
various dose patterns. The results are cor- 
related in table 5 with the severity of the 
infections, and in table 6 with secretory 
activity of the quarters. The severity of 
the disease in a quarter was classified as 
mild or latent when Str. agalactiae was 
present without a detectable abnormality 
of the udder tissue or its secretion; as 
moderately severe when the milk was visi- 
bly normal or contained particles limited 
to the first streams of milk and the leuco- 
cyte count was above normal, with usually 
some indurations detectable; and as severe 
when the secretion was distinctly abnormal 
and the quarter was either swollen or con- 
tained marked indurations or was atro- 
phied. 

Table 5 shows that, with the exception of 


TABLE 5—The Influence of the Severity of Streptococcus Agalactiae Infections on the Efficacy of Treatment 
with Various Dosages of Penicillin 


Severity of Streptococcus agalactiae infections 


Mild Moderate Severe 
Peni- Time 
cillin Infusions intervals 
per in the between Quarters Quarters Quarters Total 
infusion series infusions treated Cured treated Cured treated Cured quarters Cured 
(units) (no.) Chr.) (no.) (%) (no.) (%) (no.) (%) (%) 
10,000 5 12 9 37.4 9 55.5 3 100.0 21 71.4 
20,000 5 8 2 100.0 2 100.0 
20,000 5 12 25 68.0 18 61.2 21 76.2 64 70.3 
20,0900 5 24 4 100.0 1 100.0 Es oe 5 100.0 
25,000 4 34. ° 18 100.0 26 84.6 9 100.0 53 92.5 
60,000 3 8 1 100.0 1 100.0 as oe 2 100.0 
£.0,000 4 8 2 100.0 2 100.0 
50,000 4 12 6 83.4 1 100.0 1 100.0 8 87.5 
50,000 2 24 5 80.0 5 80.0 
50,000 3 24 4 100.0 2 50.0 ea “en 6 $3.3 
50,000 4 24 30 90.0 7 57.1 11 100.0 48 7.5 
50,000 5 24 4 100.0 4 100.6 
100,000 1 ba 12 66.6 22 50.0 6 16.6 40 50.0 
100,000 2 24 1 100.0 1 100.0 
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100,000 units of penicillin given as one in- 
fusion, all other dose patterns (where a 
significant number of quarters were 
treated) produced as good results among 
those classified as having severe infections 
as they did among the quarters scored as 
mild, while the lowest percentage of cures 
occurred among the quarters exhibiting 


Dry 


100,000 


moderately severe infections. It is signifi- 
cant that the quarters classified as severe 
showed, generally, the highest percentage 
of cures with each dose pattern. The ma- 
jority of quarters placed in this group 
were, in reality, atrophied and either non- 
functional or were producing only a small 
volume of secretion or exudate. This sug- 
gests that the volume of secretion produced 
by a quarter has a greater influence on 
the efficacy of intramammary infusions of 
penicillin against Str. agalactiae infections 
than the extent of tissue damage. 

In table 6, the data are correlated with 
secretory activity of the treated quarters. 
The production was determined by weigh- 
ing the total milk secreted in twenty-four 
hours by each udder receiving penicillin 
infusions. If more than 40 lb. of milk were 
secreted by an udder and a treated quarter 
was capable of secreting one-fourth of that 
volume, it was classified as producing more 
than 10 lb. of milk per day. However, if 
the treated quarter on an udder producing 
over 40 lb. of milk was partially atrophied 
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and was thus incapable of equalling the 
production of the other quarters, it was 
included in the group of quarters produc- 
ing less than 10 lb. per day. A quarter on 
a lactating udder which was atrophied and 
incapable of producing milk was placed 
with the dry quarters. 

In one herd, 21 quarters received 10,000 


Secretory activity of treated quarters 


Less than 10 Ib. 
of milk per day. 


More than 10 Ib. 
of milk per day. 


Peni- Time 
cillin Infusions intervals 
per in the between Quarters Quarters Quarters 
nfusion series infusions treated Cured treated Cured treated Cured Total Cured 
(units) (no.) in hours (no.) (%) (no.) (%) (no. ) (%) quarters (%) 
10,000 5 12 10 70.0 11 72.5 21 71.4 
20,000 5 ode 2 100.0 om 2 100.0 
20,000 5 12 12 91.6 33 79.0 19 42.0 64 70.3 
20,000 5 24 as batt 2 100.0 3 100.0 5 100.0 
25,000 4 24 20 80.0 33 100.0 sige 53 92.5 
50,000 3 8 oe eee 2 100.0 kaa 2 100.0 
50,000 4 2 100.0 2 * 100.0 
50,006 4 12 Rw { 100.0 4 75.0 8 87.5 
50,000 2 24 oe 2 100.0 3 66.6 5 80.0 
50,000 3 24 eee 4 100.0 2 50.0 6 83.3 
50,000 4 24 4 100.0 26 84.6 18 88.9 4s 87.5 
50,000 5 24 100.0 <a 4 100.0 
100,000 1 Tr 19 52.5 16 43.6 5 60.0 40 50.0 
2 24 1 100.0 1 100.0 


units of penicillin every twelve hours until 
five infusions had been made, and no sig- 
nificant difference appeared in the per- 
centage of removal of Str. agalactiae from 
among the quarters producing less or 
greater than 10 lb. of milk per day. How- 
ever, in a group of 64 quarters representing 
several herds, given 20,000 units five times 
at twelve-hour intervals, it was found that 
Str. agalactiae was removed from 91.6 per 
cent of 12 dry quarters, from 79.0 per 
cent of 33 quarters secreting under 10 lb. 
of milk, and from only 42.0 per cent of 19 
quarters producing more than 10 Ib. per 
day. In another herd, 53 quarters infected 
with Str. agalactiae were given 25,000 
units of penicillin four times at 24-hour 
intervals and milking was done every twelve 
hours. Twenty quarters were dry and of 
this group, 16 (80%) were cured on the 
initial series of infusions; 33 quarters were 
lactating but none were producing over 
10 lb. of milk per day, and all were cured 
by the initia] series of infusions. Forty- 
eight quarters, representing several herds, 
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were treated with 50,000 units of peni- 
cillin, given four times at 24-hour inter- 
vals and milking was continued on a twice- 
a-day schedule. Str. agalactiae was removed 
from each of four dry quarters. Of 26 
quarters producing less than 10 lb. of milk 
per day, 84.6 per cent were cured by the 
initial series of infusions; and of 18 quar- 
ters secreting over 10 Ib. per day, 88.9 
per cent ceased to shed Str. agalactiae. 
Forty quarters, representing several herds, 
were given 100,000 units of penicillin as 
one dose and, in most instances, the quar- 
ters were not milked again for twenty-four 
hours. Only 52.5 per cent of 19 dry quar- 
ters were cured, while 43.6 per cent of 16 
quarters secreting less than 10 lb. per day 
and 60 per cent of five quarters producing 
more than 10 lb. of milk per day ceased 
to shed Str. agalactiae. 

The data presented in tables 5 and 6 
include only the initial series of infusions 
given to infected quarters. Quarters which 
continued to shed Str. agalactiae were re- 
treated. In some instances, the same dose 
pattern was repeated but, in a majority 
of cases, the quantity of penicillin and/or 
the number of infusions were increased. 
A second or third series of infusions usu- 
ally succeeded in producing a cure, but 
occasionally a quarter with a persistent 
infection was encountered. In such cases, 
the usual procedure was to dry the cow off 
and treat the quarter again during the dry 
period—or, if the animal was in the early 
stage of a lactation period, only the quar- 
ter with the persistent infection was dried 
off and treated with penicillin while being 
dried. This was accomplished by refrain- 
ing from milking the quarter in question, 
and every twenty-four hours 50,000 units 
of penicillin was injected until] five or six 
injections had been made. These methods 
of handling persistent infections of Str. 
agalactiae in individual quarters proved 
satisfactory in the few such cases en- 
countered. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1) The concentration of penicillin per 
cubic centimeter of foremilk twelve hours 
after an intramammary infusion is de- 


pendent upon the quantity injected, the 
rate of absorption from the quarter, and 
the volume of milk secreted by the quar. 
ter. The rate of absorption varies with in. 
dividual quarters of the same udder. 

2) Twelve hours after an infusion o 
20,000 units of penicillin per quarter, a 
average of 4.95 units per cubic centimete 
of foremilk was found in 14 quarters 
six udders producing between 48 and 6 
lb. of milk per day; whereas, with siy 
quarters on three udders producing be 
tween 30 and 35 lb. of milk per day, : 
average of 14.29 units of penicillin pa 
cubic centimeter of foremilk was found. 

8) Eight dry quarters on 2 cows we 
each given one infusion of 100,000 unit 
of penicillin. After twenty-four hours, a: 
says revealed between 5.5 and 29.0 unit 
of penicillin per cubic centimeter of samp) 
in seven quarters, while one quarter ha 
only 0.4 units per cubic centimeter—afta 
forty-eight hours, seven of the quarte 
had between 0.7 and 4.7 units per cubi 
centimeter of sample. Thus, in the absence 
of active milk secretion, satisfactory level. 
of penicillin can be expected to be presen 
in most quarters for a 24-hour period fo 
lowing a single infusion of 100,000 Oxfo 
units. 

4) The volume of vehicle for the pen 
cillin should be adequate to favor immediat 
distribution over a large portion of th 
gland cistern. If too small a volume 
employed, several hours may elapse befomg 
sufficient milk accumulates in the gland 
bring the penicillin in contact with all « 
the infected tissue. A 50-cc. volume ¢ 
vehicle appears adequate for dry quartet 
or lactating quarters of average size. 
100-cc. volume of vehicle is desirable wh; 
treating very large quarters, swollen qu: 
ters in which secretion is suppressed, | 
in the retreatment of persistent Strep 
coccus agalactiae infections. 

5) Distilled water, physiologic saline, 
per cent pectin, 10 per cent dextrose, : 
mineral oil were employed as vehicles { 
the penicillin. No decided advantage of om, 
vehicle over another was observed; the 
fore, distilled water of good quality w 
adopted for routine use. 
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6) Both the sodium and calcium salts of 
penicillin were employed for intramammary 
infusion. They were equally effective for 
the treatment of Str. agalactiae infections. 
No evidence of irritation, which could 
be attributed to the penicillin, was ob- 
served. 

7) A total of 261 quarters infected with 
Str. agalactiae was treated with varying 
concentrations of penicillin, number of in- 
fusions, and time intervals between in- 
fusions. Correlation of the results with 
severity of the infections and with secre- 
tory activity of individual] quarters led to 
the conclusion that the volume of milk 
secreted by the quarter receiving treat- 
ment has a greater influence on the efficacy 
of the penicillin infusions than the extent 
of tissue damage. 

8) For dry quarters or those producing 
less than 10 Ib. of milk per day, a total of 
100,000 units of penicillin each is adequate 
for the removal of Str. agalactiae from a 
majority of the quarters. This should be 
divided into four doses of 25,000 units each 
to be injected every twenty-four hours, or 
into five doses of 20,000 units each to be 
Biven every twelve hours. With either dose 
pattern, a twelve-hour milking schedule is 
followed. When the 100,000 units was given 
as a single infusion into either dry or 
lactating quarters, a much lower percen- 
tage of cures resulted. 

9) For quarters producing over 10 lb. 
of milk per day, a total of 200,000 units is 
advisable for maximum results in the treat- 
‘ment of those infected with Str. agalactiae. 


ll Girnis quantity should be divided into four 
© Fioses of 50,000 units each, to be infused at 
rtet 24-hour intervals. Twice-a-day milking is 
©. Montinued during the treatment period. A 


similar dose pattern is recommended for 
1U“ithe treatment of acute mastitis or for the 
1, Bretreatment of quarters which have failed 
€p'to respond to a lesser quantity of penicillin 
given in an initial series of infusions. 

10) To prolong the stay of penicillin in 
, athe quarter, it may be desirable to omit one 
s {@milking after the last infusion in a series. 
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Penicillin in 1 human case of Weil’s dis- 
ease given with antiserum brought favor- 
able results. Leptospira were found in the 
urine three days after serum treatment but 
disappeared in one day after penicillin. Ac- 
cording to experiences in France during 
the war (Brit. Med. J. cited by J. Am. 
Pharm. A., Oct., 1945), to obtain favorable 
results from penicillin in Weil’s disease, the 
dose must exceed 15,000 Oxford units 
every three hours. 
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A Study of the Virus of Equine Encephalomyelitis in Ecuador 


C. GONZALO SOTOMAYOR, D.V.M. 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 


EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS has been found 
in Ecuador during the past five years, more 
or less. There are data to the effect that 
the disease advanced from the north, fol- 
lowing the coast. Doubtless, it passed south- 
ward from Colombia to the province cf 
Esmeraldas, from there to Manabi, and 
continued into the province of El Oro. At 
present, it is enzodtic in all the coastal 
region, with little tendency to advance into 
the interior of the Littoral, for only occa- 
sional cases are to be found on some of 
the farms of the humid regions at a dis- 
tance of from 150 to 200 kilometers from 
the sea. 

Early in 1942, the writer began his in- 
vestigations to determine the etiology of 
this equine disease, which corresponds clin- 
ically to encephalomyelitis. The investiga- 
tions were directed toward evidence of a 
filterable virus from the brain samples sent 
for analysis, but these samples, because of 
the difficulties of transportation and other 
inconveniences, nearly always arrived in a 
state of decomposition and could not be 
utilized. 

Subdural inoculations of guinea pigs, 
rabbits, and rats were made from the few 
samples received in good condition, with- 
out any result whatsoever. 

In view of the fact that the virus of 
equine encephalomyelitis is found circu- 
lating in the blood of the animals attacked, 
I decided to examine the blood of sick ani- 
mals during certain periods of the disease, 
particularly during the fever period. Var- 
ious samples obtained under the best possi- 
ble conditions of asepsis, taking advantage 
as well of the fever period, did not reveal 
the virus in the inoculations. 

Finally, however, a sample of serum of 
the blood of a sick horse in the province of 
El Oro, extracted twelve hours before death, 
was obtained and 1 cc. was inoculated intra- 
peritoneally into a guinea pig, on Dec. 27, 
1944. In four days, the animal presented a 
picture of encephalitis, with periods of ex- 
citement, hyperkinesia, blindness and, com- 
pletely paralyzed, it died on the 31st of the 
same month. 

On autopsy, the animal did not manifest 
any sign of septicemia or encephalitis by 


cerebral infection. Nevertheless, samples 
from the organ were planted in aérobic 
and anaérobic mediums, but no germ grew. 

The brain was kept in refrigeration in 
sterile glycerine for seven days because of 
the suspicion that it contained the virus of 
equine encephalomyelitis. 

On Jan. 6, 1945, 2 guinea pigs were in- 
oculated subdurally with 0.2 cc., in 10 per 
cent suspension, of the brain of the guinea 
pig. One died in forty-eight hours and the 
other in seventy-two hours, both with the 
same picture of encephalomyelitis. These 
animals were observed by the Colombian 
Delegation of Veterinary Doctors, who were 
visiting Ecuador on a friendly mission and 
who happened to visit the laboratory on 
that particular day. They were of the opin- 
ion that it was equine encephalomyelitis. 

The brains of these animals were kept 
in refrigeration in sterile glycerine and 3 
guinea pigs were inoculated subdurally 
with one of them on January 15, using 
0.2 cc. after centrifuging a 10 per cent 
suspension for half an hour at 2,500 r.p.m. 

The other brain was sent in two parts to 
the Institute of Veterinary Investigations 
in Venezuela and to the Office of Animal 
Health of the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States, for study in their 
laboratories of the comparison of the virus 
with that of the two countries. At that 
time, we did not have either the Venezuelai 
or American virus in Ecuador. Meanwhile, 
I continued with the other laboratory proofs 
to insure the filterability of the agent. 

From the United States, we received a 
report to the effect that the virus found in 
Ecuador did not correspond to any of the 
American types. 

No detailed information was_ received 
from Venezuela except for a cable an- 
nouncing the finding of a filterable virus in 
the sample sent. Recently, I was pleased 
to read the detailed report of the work done 
by Dr. Valdimir Kubes on the sample, in 
which he assigned to the Ecuadorian virus 
almost the same identity as the Venezuelan 
virus. This had already been proved by the 
writer, as will be evidenced by the work 
cescribed below. 

Of the 3 guinea pigs inoculated with the 
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surface content of the centrifuge, 2 died 
after forty-eight hours and 1 after seventy- 
two hours. 

The brain of 1 of them was examined in 
the National Institute of Hygiene in collab- 
oration with Dr. Roberto Nevarez Vasquez. 
Two guinea pigs and 4 white mice were in- 
oculated subdurally there and all of them 
died. 

A suspension in sterile distilled water 
was prepared with the brain of 1 of the 
guinea pigs, at 10 per cent, and submitted 
to strong centrifuging (3,000 r.p.m.), the 
surface content being filtered in a Seitz 
filter. From this filtered virus, 6 white mice 
and 4 guinea pigs were inoculated; 2 mice 
and 2 guinea pigs died with pictures of 
encephalitis, and from them the virus was 
recovered. 

Having proved the filterability of the 
equine encephalomyelitis agent in Ecuador, 
investigations were made of the different 
means of experimental infection and, for 
this purpose, guinea pigs and mice were in- 
oculated subcutaneously, intramuscularly, 


and intranasally. Having been infected by 
all of these ways, they died after six, five, 
and seven days, respectively... 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE VIRUS 


To obtain the identification of the virus 
of Ecuador, 2 guinea pigs were hyperim- 
munized against the Ecuadorian virus and 
2 against the Venezuelan virus. Hyperim- 
munization was practiced with a series of 
six progressive injections of vaccines and 
virus in the following form: 


TABLE | 


Ecuadorian Venezuelan 
virus virus 


Formol Formol 
vaccine 0.5% vaccine 0.5% 
Formol Formol 
vaccine 0.25% vaccine 0.25% 
Live 
virus 
Live 
virus 
Live 
virus 
Live 
virus 


Inocu- 


ations Amount 


The virus was suspended in distilled ster- 
ile water at 10 per cent, and the injections 
were given every ten days. 

At the termination of the hyperimmuni- 
zation period, crossed inoculation was done; 
that is, a subcutaneous injection of 5 cc., 


in suspension at 10 per cent in distilled 
sterile water, was given of the Venezuelan 
virus in the animals hyperimmunized 
against the Ecuadorian virus, and those 
hyperimmunized against the Venezuelan 
virus were inoculated with 5 cc., in suspen- 
sion at 10 per cent in distilled sterile water, 
of Ecuadorian virus, also done subcutane- 
ously. The 2 untreated specimens for each 
virus were inoculated with 0.5 cc. of the re- 
spective suspensions, subcutaneously. None 
of the hyperimmunized animals died, nor 
did they become ill, while the 2 untreated 
guinea pigs died in five days, both present- 
ing the picture of encephalomyelitis. Re- 
sults of this test are shown in table 2. 

This massive crossed inoculation, which 
the animals resisted without any disturb- 
ances, reveals the unique or equal immunity 
conferred by both viruses, or that the 
Venezuelan and Ecuadorian encephalomye- 
litis agent is the same. 

The phenomenon of para-immunity con- 
ferred by one virus against one similar 
would not be sufficient to protect the animal 
against an inoculation of various millions 
of minimum fatal doses, as would be the 
suspension of virus at 10 per cent and in 
the amount of 5 cc. 

Furthermore, the epizoédtiologic data and 
the vicinity of the Republic of Colombia, 
from which it is known that equine en- 
cephalomyelitis spread to Ecuador, and 


. where the disease is produced by the Venez- 


uelan type of virus, confirms the result of 
the research made. 


RECOVERY OF VENEZUELAN VIRUS 


In this work, it has been possible to 
certify a fact seldom found in the process 
of sterilization of the vaccines against en- 
cephalomyelitis. This is the recovery of the 
virus of Venezuelan encephalomyelitis from 
the formolized vaccine of chicken embryo. 

When vaccinating the guinea pigs with 
the Venezuelan vaccine for the purpose of 
immunization, for the test of crossed inocu- 
lation of the virus, 2 guinea pigs were in- 
jected with 0.1 cc. of chicken embryo vac- 
cine, subcutaneously, which caused their 
death after four and six days, respectively. 

The autopsy showed only a severe cere- 
bral congestion, almost a hemorrhage. 

The brains, preserved by refrigeration 
for ten days in sterile glycerine, were used 
for inoculation, one done subcutaneously in 
4 guinea pigs, to the amount of 0.2 cc. in 
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suspension at 10 per cent in sterile dis- 
tilled water. Three of the 4 guinea pigs 
died in thirty-six hours, revealing the pic- 
ture of encephalomyelitis. The brains pre- 


cent in sterile distilled water. One was 
inoculated with 0.5 cc., subdurally, and the 
other with 5 cc., subcutaneously. The first 
was a young donkey, 10 months old, which 


TABLE 2 


Venezuelan Virus 


Ecuadorian Virus 
Suspension 


Guinea Pigs No. Suspension at 10% at10% Result 
Hyrerimmunized against 
Venezuelan virus 2 5 ec. Living 
Hyperimmunized against 
Ecuadorian virus 2 5 ce. Living 
Untreated 2 0.5 ec. 0.5 ec. Died 


sented the same aspect as the earlier ones. 
The fourth guinea pig died after forty- 
eight hours and under the same conditions 
as the other 3. 

Since then, reinoculation with the virus 
has been done periodically every month. 
Of the six pairs used up to the present, all 
present the same virulent characteristics. 
The course has been fixed at four days. 


FIXTURE OF THE SUBCUTANEOUS METHOD 

The subcutaneous method for inoculation 
of animals has been selected in the labora- 
tory, in view of the fact that it is equally 
as lethal as the subdural method and is, 
besides, the natural means of penetration 
hy the virus into the organism, avoiding 
the cause of death by trauma or cerebral 
infection. 


PRESERVATION OF THE ECUADORIAN VIRUS 
IN GLYCERINE 

The original strain preserved in sterile 
glycerine in refrigeration was still virulent 
for guinea pigs after 150 days; at 180 days 
it had lost its virulence—a fact which ac- 
quaints us with the viability of the virus 
in cerebral tissue preserved under suitable 
conditions, and makes us presume a longer 
existence in the carriers. 


CULTURE OF THE VIRUS IN CHICKEN 
EMBRYOS 

The culture of the virus was tried out 
in chicken embryos, but defects in the ‘in- 
cubator prevented efficient work. However, 
arrangements are being made to obtain the 
culture referred to, to be used in the prep- 
aration of the corresponding vaccines, in 
accordance with the known technique. 


INOCULATION OF TWO DONKEYS WITH THE 
VIRUS 

Two donkeys were inoculated with the 
Ecuadorian virus in a suspension at 10 per 


became ill and was killed in extremis. The 
other was an old donkey and did not con- 
tract the disease. Doubtless, this animal 
suffered light or serious infections which, 
although we cannot verify this, may be 
presumed since the disease is endemic in 
that particular zone. However, the owners 
affirm that it never had any disease at any 
time. It must be taken into account that 
encephalomyelitis in Ecuador does not carry 
a very high mortality or morbidity. There 
are frequent cases of improvement en- 
countered in animals with merely palliative 
treatment, such as purges, blood-letting, or 
injections of urotropine. 


CARRIERS 

The carriers of the virus are to be deter- 
mined. Of course, it is undeniable that these 
are mosquitoes for, with the first winter 
rains and the appearance of great numbers 
of these blood-suckers, the disease in- 
creases. 

This work, along with much more in con- 
nection with the protection of animals in 
Ecuador, is pending, but the most impor- 
tant labor has already been done in con- 
nection with encephalomyelitis in the 
isolation and identification of the virus 
which produces it. With this, it is now pos- 
sible to prepare the specific vaccine which 
will help us in the campaign against the 
disease. 

With regard to the extermination of the 
carriers, which would be another protec- 
tive measure, this is almost impossible, 
first, because the real carriers are not 
known, and next, the fight against them 
would be a Herculean task. If the fight 
against malaria is carried out in an inten- 
sive form, it will aid in the elimination of 
the equine encephalomyelitis vectors. 
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Spirochetosis in Turkeys 


H. A. HOFFMAN, D.V.M., and T. W. JACKSON, D.V.M. 


AN INFECTION with spirochetes was pre- 
viously reported from this laboratory in a 
flock of 600 breeding turkey hens, together 
with a record of transmission to young 
chicks. This is a description of additional 
inoculation tests, further observations on 
the course of the original outbreak, and 
notes on gross and microscopic pathology. 

The flock of turkey hens was held in iso- 
lation on the farm. The 64 birds! first 
segregated from the flock made partial or 
complete recovery and were returned later 
to the original flock. The second group of 
27 sick birds' segregated partially re- 
covered. Approximately a dozen of these 
birds remained in poor physical condition. 
Some of these had been pecked by pen mates. 
Others sickened in the main flock and were 
not segregated. The last active cases of the 
disease were observed early in January, 
1946, approximately six weeks after the 
first infected bird was examined. The hens, 
together with the toms, were slaughtered 
under supervision Jan. 16, 1946, and the 
carcasses were eviscerated and held in cold 
storage until April 15, 1946. At the time 
these birds were slaughtered, the entire 
flock appeared to be healthy with the ex- 
ception of approximately a dozen culls pre- 
viously mentioned. 


JNOCULATION TESTS 


Blood or tissue extracts from 4 turkey 
hens were used for inoculation tests. Spiro- 
chetes were observed first in blood smears 
of a turkey hen, Ace. 1715. Spleen extract 
from this bird was injected intramuscu- 
larly into a rabbit and a White Leghorn 
hen. The rabbit died of Pasteurella in- 
fection, but the hen failed to develop no- 
ticeable symptoms. Blood smears were made 
from the hen two, three, and four days, 
respectively, following the inoculation, but 
spirochetes were not observed. Three days 
following the inoculation, blood from this 
bird was injected into 3, 9-day chicken em- 
bryos. Two of these were examined four 
days, and the third, six days later. Spiro- 
chetes were not observed in stained blood 
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smears. Tissues from 1 of the embryos 
examined four days following inoculation 
were macerated, diluted with broth, and 
injected into a 13-day-old embryo. This 
embryo was examined six days later and 


Fig. |—Blood film, chick experimentally infected with 
spirochetes. 


spirochetes were found in stained blood 
smears. This series of inoculations was 
then discontinued. 

The birds were observed on the farm 
Nov. 28, 1945. One dead bird was taken 
for autopsy. The examination of blood from 
this bird revealed no evidence of spiro- 
chetes. At the same time, blood was drawn 
from 3 sick birds. Stained blood smears 
from 2 of these contained spirochetes. This 
material furnished the organisms for all 
subsequently successful inoculations. Blood 
from these birds was injected intramuscu- 
larly into 6, 3-week-old White Leghorn 
chicks. Spirochetes were found in blood 
smears from 4 of these (fig. 1). Blood 
from 2 of them was injected into other 
chicks and into 9-day-old incubating eggs. 
Inoculations were then continued through 
embryos and chicks for a total of nine suc- 
cessive passages.* A total of 70 chicks were 
injected with materials containing spiro- 
chetes. Microscopic examination of blood 

*Three live chicks from the ninth passage, all 
infected with spirochetes, were given to Dr. W. R. 


Hinshaw, University of California, Davis, Calif., 
for further study. 
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smears demonstrated infection in 40 of 
them. 
Three chicks, 3 1/2 weeks old, were placed 


in small cages with other chicks that had 


temperature, but spirochetes were not ob- 
served in blood smears. Two days later, 


they were reinoculated with fresh material. 
The following day, the body temperature 


Fig. 2 — Section of liver from turkey recovered from spirochetosis. Right portion shows extensive fatty 
changes; the left portion is apparently normal. 


been inoculated with spirochetes. There was 
no evidence of infection in 2 of these chicks. 
One chick was exposed for a period of three 
days with 2 chicks infected with spiro- 
chetes. On the fourth day, these chicks 
were removed and 2 additional ones, in- 
jected with spirochetes, were placed in the 
cage. Two days following this exposure, 
spirochetes appeared in the blood of the 
uninoculated chick. This chick, as well as 
those inoculated with spirochetes, was bled 
from wing veins for the purpose of making 
blood smears, This may have afforded op- 
portunities for the exposed bird to peck at 
infected blood on the feathers of inocu- 
lated chicks. Sreenivasan and Sankarana- 
rayan” stated that infection can take place 
by cohabitation in the absence of the vec- 
tor. 

Two turkey poults, 8 weeks old, were in- 
jected intraperitoneally with pooled blood 
from chicks and embryos containing spiro- 
chetes. These birds showed slight rises in 


of 1 was 109.2 F., but spirochetes were not 
observed in blood smears of either; how- 
ever, 1 of these birds became noticeably 
sick. A third poult was injected later with 
pooled blood from 5 embryos infected with 
spirochetes. There was no appreciable rise 
in temperature and no symptoms until the 
fifth day. At this time, it had a tempera- 
ture of 109.2 F. which continued through 
the following day. It developed diarrhea 
and was noticeably sick. Spirochetes were 
not found in the blood at any time during 
this period. Three days following injection, 
blood was drawn from the poult and in- 
jected into a 51/2-week-old chick. This 
chick developed a temperature of 108.1 F. 
on the second day which continued during 
the following day, dropped to 107.2 F. on 
the third day, and rose to 109.4 F. on the 
fourth day. Spirochetes were observed in 
blood of this chick four and five days, re- 
spectively, following inoculation. 
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One guinea pig, 1 rabbit, 2 mice, and 2 
rats were injected with blood containing 
spirochetes. None of these animals de- 
veloped symptoms and spirochetes were not 
observed in stained blood smears. 

In the investigation of this disease, 2 
White Leghorn hens, 70 chicks, 3 turkey 
poults, 1 guinea pig, 1 rabbit, 2 white rats, 
and 87 embryonating chicken eggs were 
inoculated with material containing, or sus- 
pected of containing, spirochetes. This in- 
vestigation was supplementary to the regu- 
lar functions of the laboratory, and daily 
examinations of inoculated birds and ani- 
mals were not possible. For the most part, 
inoculated birds and animals were not ex- 
amined the day following injection; hence, 
the earliest occurrence of infection may not 
have been detected. Blood smears were made 
from 39 chicks on the second day following 
inoculation with material suspected of con- 
taining spirochetes. In 26 of these, spiro- 
chetes were found. Subsequent examina- 
tions of the blood from the remaining 13 
birds revealed later infection in 1 only. 
This chick had temperatures of 108.1, 108.1, 
107.2, 109.4 F. on the second to the fifth 
day, respectively. Spirochetes were detected 
on the fourth day and were very numerous 
on the fifth day. This is in accord with the 
Brazilian observations of Marchoux and 
Solimbeni, as quoted by Balfour,* and those 
made in India by Sreenivasan and Sanka- 


ranarayan.” These authors stated also that 
infection following natural exposure re- 
quires longer incubation periods. 

The first 33 chicks used for inoculation 
were 3 to 6 weeks old. All subsequent in- 


Fig. 3—Section of liver of turkey recovered from 
spirochetosis; multiple lymphoid tumors. 


oculations were made with chicks less than 
11 days old. The removal of sufficient blood 
for reinoculation from these young chicks 
was usually fatal; hence, the opportunity 
for continued observations were lost. Active 
infections with detectable spirochetes in the 
blood were observed as late as six, seven, 
and eight days following inoculation. 

Early in the infection of inoculated 
chicks, spirochetes were well distributed 
throughout the blood stream. At first, the 
organisms were sometimes few in number 


TABLE I—Summary of Inoculations with Chicken Embryos 


Age of 
embryos 


Age of 
embryos 
when 
inoculated 
(days) 


examined 
(days) 


inoculated 


when No. 
days 
inoculated 


Positive 
spirochetes 


How 
examined 


Eeges opened 
Eggs opened 
Eggs opened 
Eggs opened 
Eggs opened 
Eggs opened 
Eggs opened 
Eggs opened 
Eggs opened 
Eggs opened 
Eggs opened 
Dead in shell 
Hatched 
Eggs opened 
Hatched 
Eggs opened 
Hatched 
Eggs opened 
Hatched 
Hatched 
Dead in shell 
Hatched 


x 
ae 
e 
5 
fy 
y No. 
2 9 12 3 1 j 
9 13 4 1 ~ 
9 15 6 0 
9 19 10 2 
10 13 3 0 *) 
10 15 5 0 
4 - 12 19 7 1 . 
12 21 1 
13 15 0 
y 13 16 1 i 
13 19 
, 13 21 0 
- 13 21 
14 21 0 
4 15 21 3 
16 21 1 
l 16 21 : 5 
3 17 21 0 
17 21 0 
l 19 21 
87 32 
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but, as the disease progressed, large num- 
bers of spirochetes appeared in single mi- 
croscopic fields. These organisms stained 
well by Giemsa’s method or by Loeffler’s 


SYMPTOMS 

The turkeys naturally affected became 
sleepy. They stood quietly or sat on their 
feet with eyes closed. When disturbed, they 


Fig. 4— Spleens and livers of 4 chicks of same brood. The smaller spleen and liver are from a 
normal control, the larger organs from chicks inoculated with spirochetes. 


methylene blue. As the disease approached 
a crisis, the organisms were observed in 
large, tangled clumps among the red blood 
cells. At this stage, they stained poorly. 
This phenomenon was reported by Bal- 
four? in infected birds that approached the 
“crisis” and in others that had been treated 
with serum from recovered cases. He in- 
dicated that the use of immune serums 
produced thrombosis due to the agglomera- 
tion of spirochetes in the blood stream. 

Inoculations were made into 87 embryo- 
nating chicken eggs. The eggs used were in 
the 9th, 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 
and 19th days of incubation, respectively. 
The accompanying table summarizes the re- 
sults of these inoculations. Some of these 
eggs were opened and the embryos exam- 
ined for spirochetes, while others were per- 
mitted to hatch. A number of the eggs 
failed to hatch, while other chicks were 
helped from the shells. 

Many of the chicks that had been inocu- 
lated while in the shells were undersized 
and poorly developed. In several instances, 
the yolks protruded from the bodies and, in 
other instances, the umbilici were not 
healed. It was not determined whether these 
abnormalities were the results of infection 
with spirochetes or due to injury to the 
yolk with the needle at the time of inocu- 
lation. 

Spirochetes were found in chicken em- 
bryos as early as three days following inocu- 
lation, and in chicks hatched from eggs that 
had been inoculated nine days prior to 
hatching. 


moved away quite rapidly and appeared to 
be reasonably alert. After a time, they 
would settle down and assume the original 
position with eyes closed. Some birds be- 
came lame. Others, more severely affected, 
walked in a squatting position. Many had 
diarrhea. The feathers of the vent were 
stained with a grayish discharge. Body 
temperatures as high as 109.4 F. were 
recorded. 

Chicks and poults inoculated with infec- 
tive material became dull and listless. In 
some, these symptoms were comparatively 
mild. Postinoculation temperatures varied 


Fig. 5—Livers of chicks inoculated with spirochetes 
showing hemorrhagic infarcts. 


from normal to 110 F. Visible symptoms 
persisted as long as seven days following 
inoculation. 


LESIONS 


The naturally infected turkeys examined 
during the course of the disease furnished 
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only limited data. One of the birds had a 
concurrent infection with fowl cholera. An- 
other bird had hemorrhagic areas in the 
lungs and on the serous surfaces. The liver 
was enlarged and dark. The spleen was 
normal in size. The ovary and the kidneys 
were congested and there was a marked 
catarrhal enteritis. Most of the material 
used for study was drawn from live birds. 
This precluded the possibility of observing 
lesions. 

When the flock was slaughtered some 
eight weeks following the start of the in- 
fection, all birds were drawn and the viscera 
examined. Organs and tissues were avail- 
able for further study. It should be borne 
in mind that all clinical evidence of disease 
had disappeared. The only lesions observed 
appeared in the liver. Some of these livers 
were slightly enlarged and a number were 
mottled. Some areas on the livers were of 
normal, dark red color, while other areas 
were a lighter, grayish red. The lines of 
demarcation between. these areas were 
sharply defined and extended entirely across 
the lobes of the liver. Sections were made 


a* 


from a number of these livers. Care was 
taken to include portions of the lighter and 
the d..ker areas in each specimen when- 
ever possible. 

Sections from the livers of recovered 
cases, when stained with hematoxylin and 
eosin, revealed a breaking down of the liver 
cells in the lighter areas (fig. 2). These 
cells were destroyed in large areas with 
the cytoplasm and, sometimes, the nuclei 
absent. The cells appeared as large vacu- 
oles, apparently the result of fatty changes. 
The .borders between the lighter and the 
darker areas were sharply defined. In the 
darker areas, the cells were more nearly 
normal with occasional vacuoles in the cyto- 
plasm. In some instances, the changes in 
the liver cells were slight and limited to 
occasional vacuoles. There was considerable 
perivascular infiltration with leucocytes. In 
two specimens, thrombi were found in large 
blood vessels, especially in the lighter gray- 
ish areas. Sections were made from 17 
livers, and all contained a few or many 
extremely small islands of lymphocytic 
tumors (fig. 3). The tissues that were 
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Fig. 6— Section of liver of chick infected with 2 (gigas cea infarct with portion of liver 
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grossly destroyed and vacuolated contained 
only a few such tumors, while those with 
only slight destruction of liver tissue by 
fatty changes contained great numbers of 
these tumors. The gross examination of the 
spleens and livers of these and other birds 
in the flock gave no hint of possible pres- 
ence of these lesions. Many of these tumors 
were closely associated with the blood ves- 
sels and, in some instances, they appeared 
within the lumen of a vein. (See fig. 2.) 

The embryonating eggs, chicks, and 
poults inoculated with material containing 
spirochetes were used primarily to insure 
continued propagation of the organisms. 
Most of the chicks and poults found to be 
successfully inoculated were destroyed at 
the height of the disease. This procedure 
tended to limit the opportunities for ob- 
serving development of pathologic changes 
in the tissues. 

As stated previously, chicks hatched from 
eggs that had been inoculated at various 
stages of incubation were generally small 
and weak. The umbilici failed to heal and, 
in many instances, the egg yolks were not 
taken into the body or protruded partially 
from the umbilici. 

The livers and spleens of inoculated 
chicks were enlarged, often many times the 
normal size (fig. 4). In a few instances, the 
livers showed sharply defined light and 
dark areas, apparently the results of inter- 
ruption of blood supply to the lighter areas. 
Large subcapsular hemorrhages appeared 
on the livers of a few chicks (fig. 5 and 6), 
and in 1 the liver contained large, sharply 
defined areas of necrosis. 


SUMMARY 


1) Successful inoculation of 40 young 
chicks and 32 incubating eggs with spiro- 
chetes is reported. 

2) Turkey poults injected with spiro- 
chetes became sick, but the organisms were 
not observed in blood smears. A chick in- 
jected with blood from 1 of these poults 
developed spirochetosis. 


3) Spirochetes were not found in the’ 


blood of 2 White Leghorn hens injected with 
infective blood; however, they appeared in 
the blood of a chicken embryo after an in- 
tervening passage through incubating eggs. 

4) One young chick became infected 
when caged with other infected chicks. 

5) Attempts to infect 1 guinea pig, 1 
rabbit, 2 mice, and 2 rats were unsuccess- 
ful. 


6) Lesions appeared in the spleens and 
livers of naturally and artificially infected 
birds. They consisted essentially of throm- 
bosis, hemorrhagic infarcts, and necrosis 
followed by fatty changes in the livers of 
recovered cases. The livers of 17 turkeys, 
recovered from natural infection, contained 
multiple, small lymphocytic tumors. 
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Intestinal Parasites of the Dog 


Dog News (April, 1946) reprinted an 
item from its issue of May, 1943, the first 
paragraph of which says, in part, “All 
worm medicine is drastic in its action and 
consequently it should be given only when 
absolutely necessary and then with great 
care as to proper dosage.” 

The second paragraph reads, “If a puppy 
is suspected of being wormy, there is just 
one correct procedure to follow:—take a 
sample of his stool to a veterinarian for a 
microscopic examination. If the presence 
of worms is revealed, let your veterinarian 
give you the proper medicine for the puppy 
or use a standard remedy for the puppy’s 
particular type of worm, following direc- 
tions meticulously.” 

The article then continues with a discus- 
sion of tapeworms, hookworms, and round- 
worms. 


Removing the feathers from poultry at 
one plant and shipping the carcasses to 
another, or to the housewife, for eviscera- 
tion at some future time is destined to be- 
come a thing of the past. 


Sulfathiazole was proved to be preventive 
in the control of experimentally produced 
fowl cholera. All treated birds lived and all 
untreated died. The drug given in the 
mash was found to be effective also in nat- 
ural outbreaks involving thousands of fowl. 
—O. J. Mayfield, D. V. M., in Poultry 
Tribune. 
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Before veterinary medicine went too sci- 
entific from too clinical some fifty years 
ago at the expense of both, books and doc- 
tors were fluent over a malady of the work 
horse called lymphangitis, in America. In 
England, it was also called weed or Monday 
morning disease. In the vulgar, the Scot 
called it shot o’ grease and the German au- 
thors einschuss. To the French writers, it 
was always lymphangite aigué. 

Speaking in the past tense as if de- 
cently buried in the old literature, lym- 
phangitis was a serious, disabling ailment 
running a characteristically definite course. 
Usually on Monday morning, the horse was 
lame in one hind leg, febrile, distressed, 
and systemically sick. The medial face of 
the leg was extremely sensitive to the touch 
from the hock up to the inguinal lymph 
node. If there was no edema of the can- 
non and fetlock, that would be there the 
next day. Resolution began on the third 
or fourth day and was generally complete 
on the seventh or eighth day, without leav- 
ing any perceptible damage except a ten- 
dency of the leg to “stock” at night. The 
attacks were recurrent—two or three a year 
—each leaving a trail of chronic cutaneous 
sclerosis which sometimes became volum- 
inous (elephantiasis) comparable to the 
serious filariasis of that name in the hu- 
man being. Dr. T. B. Crowe, longtime 
veterinarian for the American Railways 
Express, once remarked that lymphangitis, 
in terms of lost days and forced sales be- 
cause of “big legs,” was the most costly 
disease among the hundreds of horses un- 
der his care. 

German and French veterinarians spoke 
of the malady as being enzoétic on certain 
farms. In a large urban practice before 
the replacement of work horses, lymphan- 
gitis was a constant. Yet, here is a serious 
disease of a domestic animal of consider- 
able importance that has vanished from 
the classical literature of the present day. 
Why? The answer is simple and a bit 
impolite. It stumped the authors. None 
of their theories as to cause or nature 
stood up. Bouley et al., of nineteenth cen- 
tury fame, must have confused this char- 
acteristic lymphangitis with glanders, for, 
they wrote of cases that ulcerate. Later, 
when the germ theory took over and turned 
all minds to bacteria, the disease was 


So-Called Lymphangitis of the Draft Horse Clarified 
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thought to be infectious via some tiny 
breach of continuity hidden beneath the 
feather of hairy fetlocks. However, as 
Petit pointed out in 1903, the constant ab- 
sence of suppuration soon ruled that out. 
So, in the fifty of more years with the hy- 
perplethora nonsense outmoded, the authors 
seemed to avoid further embarrassment by 
skipping the disease entirely in their bril- 
liant writings. 

That’s the way matters stood until Ries 
of Luxembourg (Rec. de Méd. Vét., 116, 
May 1940: 217-223) put equine lymphan- 
gitis in the same class as elephantiasis of 
the human leg, with the difference that 
acarian mites instead of filariae were in- 
criminated. In short, the cause is the 
localized mange of the pasterns which Ger- 
man authors described as a special entity 
in the middle of the nineteenth century: 
Gerlack (1857) and Fiirstenburg (1862), 
cited by Ries who again recognized local 
acariasis in 1911 and, in 1940, declared its 
connection with the pathogenesis of lymph- 
angitis and elephantiasis of horses just as 
filariae are responsible for elephantiasis of 
the human being. 

It was not brilliant of us all these years 
to have overlooked the local phenomena of 
a serious attack of lymphangitis. The 
horny frog detached itself from its sensi- 
tive matrix. One could penetrate the finger 
deeply under the frog and, besides, the 
epidermis all the way around the coronet 
was separated from the perioplic corium, 
indicating the intensity of the reaction. 
Reaction to what? To millions of acarian 
mites nesting in the heavy hair of the 
draft breeds in that region and to the toxic 
product elaborated by them, and absorbed 
and carried up by the lymphatic vessels. 
This simple pathology of baffling lymphan- 
gitis is easy to believe. One can also 
envisage a more or less continuous aspira- 
tion of the toxic agent from the infested 
pastern as the cause of elephantiasis as 
well as the puzzling flareups occurring from 
time to time when the dose absorbed was 
sufficient to cause a clinical attack. 

There were several reasons for the long 
delay in disclosing this cause. It was dif- 
ficult to make a critical examination re- 
quiring close clipping and careful inspec- 
tion of the fetlock and pastern of the pain- 
ful leg. Although various investigators 
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reported that such examinations revealed 
sundry types of cutaneous lesions they could 
not associate any kind of cutaneous breach 
with the typical phenomena of lymphan- 
gitis, no more than did the German authors 
years ago envisage such a connection for 
mange of the pastern. On the contrary, 
Ries (loc. cit.) isolated and minutely de- 
scribed both the cutaneous lesions and the 
colonies of Acarus on the pasterns by clip- 
ping the hair and making close examina- 
tions. The deep mystery surrounding this 
common equine malady that had the old 
authors writing pages of unsupportable 
theories and the modern ones wiping the 
disease off the slate as if to save face, seems 
to have been cleared up. 


The Results of Lay Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Equine Choke 


This case involved a common farm horse 
that weighed approximately 1,500 Ib. 

It was brought to the clinic for treatment 
and, according to the owner’s diagnosis, it 
was choked. He said he attempted to relieve 
the condition by passing a piece of garden 


Fig. 1—The hose after its fourteen-month sojourn in the 
intestinal tract. 


hose through the mouth, during which pro- 
cedure the horse chewed what he estimated 
to be about 3 feet off the end. 

At the time of examination, within twelve 
hours after the accident, the horse showed 
no particular signs of distress. A stomach 
tube was passed through the nostril and, 
about a foot beyond the thoracic arch, it 
met a decided obstruction which could not 
be dislodged. A small quantity of water was 
pumped very slowly and apparently passed 
through the lumen of the hose as it met no 
resistance. The owner was advised to have 
his veterinarian give liberal quantities of 
mineral oil daily for several days. In all, 
several gallons were given during the fol- 
lowing two weeks. 

No further word was heard concerning 


the above incident until fourteen months 
later, when Dr. R. H. Strauss, Wolcott, Ind., 
presented the evidence. The horse had re- 
cently passed a 20-inch piece of 3/4-inch 
garden hose, one end of which was badly 
lacerated where it had been chewed. 

The animal had a normal appetite and 
bowel passage during the entire interven- 
ing period. He had done all types of farm 
work and had only occasionally had slight 
attacks of indigestion. He experienced no 
difficulty in the actual evacuation of the 
tube. 

The interesting feature of this case is 
that a foreign body of this size could re- 
main in the digestive tract for so long a 
period of time and not cause any apparent 
damage. It is impossible to say where the 
hose might have lodged. The horse today 
is none the worse from this experience. 

I wish to acknowledge the efforts of Dr. 
R. H. Strauss, of Wolcott, Ind., for supply- 
ing all the data on the case including the 
snapshot.—J. F. Bullard, D.V.M., Lafayette, 
Ind. 

From the Department of Veterinary Science, 


Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lafayette, Ind. 


Boils in Mink 

Dr. T. T. Chaddock, veterinary director 
of Fromm Laboratories, writing on “Con- 
trol of Boils in Mink” (American Fur 
Breeder, April, 1946), says the common 
causes of abscesses or boils are slivers of 
bone, pieces of nesting material, slivers of 
wood, thorns, and awns. These foreign 
bodies pave the way for accumulation of 
serum, lymph, and pus cells. 

The boils vary from the size of a pea to 
that of a golf ball, and may yield pure cul- 
tures of Staphylococcus aureus or of 
Escherichia coli. Treatment consists of 
lancing the abscess, draining the pus, and 
removing the foreign body. 

The article concludes with the following 
paragraph: “The local veterinarian is al- 
ways ready to be of assistance in the iso- 
lated cases. As many fur farmers have 
quite valuable animals on their premises, 
and are anxious to protect their investment, 
the veterinarian is to be highly recom- 
mended when such cases are encountered.” 


The antibiotic agent, clavacin, has been 
named as a cure for tetanus—ways and 
means not clear. 
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Canine and Feline Brucellosis 


THAT THE DOMESTIC dog and cat are 
capable of spreading brucellosis to man 
and to other animals is the tenor of a com- 
prehensive thesis by Prof. Jean Verge of 
the Alfort faculty (Rec. Méd. Vét., (March 
1946): 7-114). The study points out: 

1) The receptivity of these carnivores 
to the different varieties of Brucella (meli- 
tensis, abortus, suis). 

2) The tendency of these animals to 
suffer from occult, spontaneous Brucella 
infections. 

3) The difficulty of demonstrating lo- 
calized lesions by experimental inocula- 
tions. 

4) The selectivity of Brucella organisms 
for the genital regions of the dog and 
cat. 

5) The identical character of their sero- 
logic and allergic phenomena in diagnos- 
tic procedures. 

6) The etiologic and prophylactic mo- 
dality of brucellosis in these two domes- 
tic genera. 

In 1906, Shaw of the British Malta 
fever commission (see Commission’s Re- 
port, vol. 4, (1906): 16) obtained three ag- 
glutination reactions out of 22 cats tested 
at a dilution of 1 : 30. 

In 1908, Sergent and Bories (Ann. Inst. 
Pasteur, 22, (1908) : 217) found 1 out of 5 
dogs or cats positive to sero-agglutina- 
tion at 1:30, and in 1911, Dubois (Rev. 
Vet., 36, (1911): 129-199 and 269) diag- 
nosed the natural infection in dogs and 
cats. 

In 1913, Vallet and Rimbaud (Compt. 
rend. Soc. Biol., 74, (1913): 323), in dilu- 
tions from 1:20 to 1 : 600, found only 3 
negative dogs out of 21 submitted to sero- 
logic tests. The 18 reacted to Br. meli- 
tensis. 

In 1924, Koegel (Miinch. tierdrztl. 
wehnschr., 75, (1924): 73) isolated Br. 
abortus from the fetus of a farm cat ex- 
posed to infected cows. Several cats of the 
region aborted and a dog experimentally 
infected per os developed a unilateral or- 
chitis. 

In 1931, Planz and Huddleson 
(J.A.V.M.A., 79, (1931): 251) found Br. 
suis in the testicles of a young Fox Terrier. 

In 1932, Frei in Switzerland obtained 
an agglutination at 1: 800 in a cat that 
had aborted, obviously, through exposure 


to a herd of Brucelia-infected swine 
(Schweiz. Arch. f. Tierheilk., 74, (1932): 
120). 

In 1933, Poelma et al. in Maryland found 
three sero-agglutinations at 1:100 out of 
a total of 183 cats tested for Br. abortus 
(Cornell Vet., 23, (1933): 344), and the 
same year Valla (Nuova Vet., 11, (1933): 
459) in southern Italy found 3 out of 22 
cats positive for that organism, but was 
not able to infect cats by feeding them 
both naturally and artificially contaminated 
milk. Both serologic tests and autopsies 
were negative in the experimental cats. 
The observations of Shaw on Br. melitensis, 
of Roegel on Br. abortus, and Frei on Br. 
suis have, however, shown the aptitude 
of Felidae to contract brucellosis. ll 
agree on the affinity of the Brucella or- 
ganisms for the genital organs of these 
animals. 

In Verge’s investigations, the slow 
(tube) method for the sero-agglutination 
test was adopted in lieu of the less reli- 
able rapid method. Nonspecific aggluti- 
nins of normal serums were eliminated by 
decanting and heating (56 C. for thirty 
minutes) and only reactions above 1 : 50 
were judged as absolute positives. The 
antigens were suspended in normal salt 
solution at the rate of 400 mg. of dry 
germs per liter. The antigen-serum tubes 
were kept at 37 C. for an hour and left 
at room temperature for twenty-four hours. 
Two tests ten to fifteen days apart were 
made. A negative result does not always 
insure the absence of infection. The dog 
does not escape this paradox. A dog posi- 
tive at 1 : 200 was negative in three weeks, 
and another positive at 1 : 10 was negative 
to a second test and positive at 1: 100 at 
the third test. 

Of 82 healthy dogs from the region of 
Paris, 87.8 per cent were negative; 6, or 
7.3 per cent, reacted at 1 : 10 and 1 : 20; 
2 reacted at 1:50; 1 at 1: 100; and 1 at 
1 : 200. While none of these 4 dogs showed 
clinical evidence of the disease, they were 
incontestably affected with latent or in- 
apparent brucellosis. 

Summed up, all three varieties of Bru- 
cella have been isolated in dogs and cats: 
melitensis by workers in the Island of 
Malta and other regions of Europe, abor- 
tus many times by workers in various 
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countries, and suis in Switzerland and the 
United States. To be remembered is the 
agreement among investigators of canine 
and feline brucellosis as to the localiza- 
tion of Brucella organisms in the genital 
tract and fetuses of females and the tes- 
ticles of males, and also the singular ab- 
sence of clinical evidence in these house- 
hold animals. The isolation of the specific 
organisms in the genital organs, post mor- 
tem, and sero-agglutination test in rela- 
tively high dilutions, however, have given 
a definitely reliable insight to the inci- 
dence of the disease in dogs and eats, and 
to the possible réle these animals may play 
in its epizodtiology. 


Canine Filariasis—A Report 


Canine filariasis, according to Price and 
Harwood!, is most prevalent in the southern 
states and the states along the Atlantic 
seaboard as far north as New York. They 
also point out that infection with Dirofilaria 
immitis has become definitely established 
in some northern localities but do not desig- 
nate the areas. 

Richmond is located in central California, 
15 miles from San Francisco. The climate is 
temperate. 

Within the last eight months, the writers 
have seen 8 cases of canine filariasis, diag- 
nosed by the discovery of the microfilaria 
in the circulating blood. Although this re- 
port is concerned mainly with epizodtiology, 
it should be added that the outstanding 
symptoms present in all cases were emacia- 
tion and anorexia varying from partial to 
complete. The centrifuged serum method 
was found most satisfactory for diagnosis. 
This is performed by adding 4 to 5 cc. of 
distilled water to a small amount of blood 
serum (about 5 to 10 minims), centrifuging 
for six minutes, decanting supernatant 
fluid, then examining the sediment under 
low power with subdued light. 

Condensed case histories follow, in the 
order of their presentation to the writers. 

Case 1.—Five-year-old male English Setter. 
This dog was born 60 miles from Richmond 
and brought here when 4 months old. He was 
never subsequently out of the area. 


Case 2.—Four-year-old male Cocker Spaniel. — 


According to the owner, this dog had spent 
two weeks in Florida when about 1 year old 
but showed no abnormal symptoms until two 
months before presentation to the writers. Ex- 
cept for the above period, he had never left this 
locality. 


Case 3.—Ten-month-old male mongrel. This 
patient was born in Richmond and had never 
been out of the area at any time. 

Case 4.—Five-year-old male Pointer. This dog 
had had several owners. The current owner 
stated that the dog had originally come from 
the East but could not fix the exact area. He 
had owned the dog for two years and could say 
that it had definitely been in this part of Cali- 
fornia for about four years, At various times 
he had hunted with the dog about 60 miles 
from Richmond but had never been further 
away with him at any time. 

Case 5.—Six-year-old male mongrel. He had 
come from Alabama to Michigan when 2 years 
old; spent three years in Detroit, Mich., then 
one year in California in the Richmond area. 
The dog began to show signs of sickness, ac- 
cording to the owner, about the time it entered 
this state. 

Case 6—Male Cocker Spaniel, about 8 
months old. The origin of this dog could not 
be determined. 

Case 7%.—Eight-month-old male Cocker 
Spaniel. This dog was born about 30 miles 
northeast of Richmond and brought to this 
area when 2 months old. 

Case 8.—One-year-old female Cocker Spaniel 
Born in Amarillo, Texas, and brought to Rich- 
mond when 3 months old. 

Of the 8 cases cited, 1, 3, and 7, beyond 
reasonable doubt, contracted filariasis in 
California; but it cannot be established 
where the remaining animals became in- 
fected. 

According to Price and Harwood!, mos- 
quitoes belonging to the genera Aedes, 
Culex, and Anopheles have been shown to 
be hosts for the development of heartworm 
larvae. Brown and Sheldon? have found the 
infective stage of the heartworm in na- 
turally infected fleas. In Richmond and the 
area immediately surrounding it, Freeborn’ 
states, there can be found Cwliseta incidens, 
Aedes dorsalis, Aedes squamiger, Culex 
pipiens, Culex tarsalis, and Anopheles occi- 
dentalis. The common dog flea is very prev- 
alent. 

Since 8 cases of infection with Dirofilaria 
immitis, contracted in this part of Califor- 
nia, can be cited and since insect vectors of 
the disease are found here, it is possible 
that canine filariasis can become enzodtic 
in this area.—J. M. Roberts, D.V.M., and 
S. R. Roberts, D.V.M., Richmond, Calif. 
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THE OCCURRENCE of hair balls found in 
cattle at autopsy is usually not related to 
the pathology found and, therefore, does not 
warrant a report on their presence. How- 
ever, very little is recorded in the literature 
as to how much time is required for their 
formation. The following report is, there- 
fore, presented, as definite ages were known 


on all the cases submitted for autopsy and 
it provides some information as to the time 
necessary for their development. 

The presence of these hair balls in some 
of the cases reported here was apparently 
independent of the pathologic findings. 
However, in the first 4 cases that will be 
described, there apparently was some re- 
lationship. The 4 were experimental calves 
on various deficient rations. In deficiency 
diseases, a perverted appetite is not un- 
common and the excessive amount of hair 
ingested is no exception. 

Case 1, Hereford Steer, Age 5 Months.— 

From the Department of Veterinary Science, 


Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lafayette, Ind. 


Observations on the Time Required for the Development 
of Hair Balls in Cattle 


J. F. BULLARD, D.V.M. 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Various sized hair balls found in cattle. 
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Three oval, firm, compact balls ranging in 
size from 10 to 12 cm. were located in the 
rumen. These are shown in the figure (I). 
In the abomasum, there were 19 hair balls 
ranging from 1 to 15 cm. as illustrated in 
figure (II). 

Case 2, Hereford Heifer, Age 4 1/2 
Months.—Twelve balls in the rumen ranged 


from 2 to 3 cm. while 23 were present in 
the reticulum and were similar to those pic- 
tured (II). The figure (III) of the cut 
shows one large ball 6 by 12 cm., the only 
one found in the abomasum. It was very 
firm and hard. 

Case 3, Hereford Steer, Age 6 1/2 
Months.—Forty-six balls from 0.5 to 2.5 em. 
were found in the rumen; all were well- 
formed but rather loose in texture. Much 
loose hair was present. The abomasum con- 
tained 38 separate ones from 0.5 to 8 cm. 
in diameter and all were well-formed and 
quite firm. Two of the largest ones are 
shown (IV). 

Case 4, Hereford Heifer, Age 3 1/2 
Months.—Two hundred twenty-three balls 
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were found in the rumen ranging from 1 to 
4 cm. All were rather loosely arranged but 
nevertheless were distinctly formed. They 
were somewhat flattened. Considerable loose 
hair was also present. 

Case 5, Shorthorn Steer, Age 1 Year.— 
This ball (V) was approximately 5 cm. in 
diameter. The very firm, compact mass of 
hair was covered with a very thin, brown, 
rough-surfaced shell. It was found in the 
rumen, 

Case 6, Jersey Calf, Age 10 1/2 Weeks.— 
The six hair balls (VI) measured from 2.5 
to 5.6 cm. They were found in the rumen 
and were very hard and firm. The hair in 
these was deposited in a definitely swirled 
or circular pattern. 

Case 7, Shorthorn Calf, Age 6 Weeks.— 
In the abomasum of this calf, one very firm, 
cylindrical-shaped ball, 3.0 by 3.5 cm., was 
found. It had a very distinct swirled pat- 
tern. 


Case 8, a 6 week-old Calf.—A single, ex- 
tremely firm, almost spherical ball 6 cm. in 
diameter was found in the rumen. It had no 
shell although it appeared as if one was in 
the process of being formed. 

Case 9, 7-week-old Calf.—The ball from 
this calf was practically identical with the 
one just described. It was found in the re- 
ticulum. 


Exuberant granulation can be controlled 
by daily application of a soft paste made 
by mixing commercial sulfuric acid with 
flowers of sulfur. 


Wormy pigs were more quickly and se- 
riously affected with necrotic enteritis 
than were healthy pigs when both were 
equally exposed during careful tests.— Hog 
Breeder. 


Penicillin for Guernsey Bull 


Giant shots of penicillin were administered to this prize-winnin 


—Acme Photo 
Guernsey bull, Caumsett Spitfire, 


suffering from pneumonia. He is standing with his head in an oxygen tent. 
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EDITORIAL 


Phenomenal Growth of Poultry-Meat Inspection 


In 1927, about thirty-five years after the 
federal government became preoccupied in 
the development of a disciplined meat- 
inspection service of nation-wide scope, its 
system of scientific supervison was permit- 
ted to be installed in a couple of poultry- 
eviscerating plants and operated under the 
direction of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. The departure was, and still re- 
mains, a federal sanction, paid for, not by 
congressional appropriation, but by the 
units of the industry itself which desire to 
comply with the government’s stated regu- 
lations. In passing, it is worth recalling 
that when the founding of the federal meat- 
inspection service was debated in Congress 
in the early 1890’s, there were two schools 
of thought as to who should pay, that is, 
whether the costs should be (1) assessed to 
each packing house or (2) defrayed by con- 
gressional appropriation. The advocates of 
the latter won by a narrow margin judging 
from general impressions of the debate. The 
idea of taxing meat-producing plants for 
government service is, therefore, not a new 
idea. The important thing is obedience to 
modern sanitary regulations and the total 
severance of the inspection from commercial 
influences. That, we believe, has obtained 
in both the half-century-old, meat-inspection 
service in the big packing houses and the 
twenty-year-old, poultry-meat inspection 
service of the eviscerating plants which are 
now growing in number and size by leaps 
and bounds. The old debated “who shall 
pay” has, therefore, been reduced to the 
level of splitting hairs. Meat inspection has 
worked as a public health measure both 
ways, without sacrifice of prestige or effi- 
ciency. The advantage gained by the pro- 
ducers of the animals and the packers of 
their meat is significant but secondary. 

The growth of poultry-meat inspection 
which includes sanitary control of the plants 
has been romantic. From 1927 to 1936, the 
original force of three regular veterinary 
inspectors was increased to ten, and six 


lay inspectors borrowed, part time, from the 
BAI were added in packing houses which 
also marketed some poultry. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, 26,330,390 
lb. of poultry were inspected, and for the 
calendar year 1945 the total was 227,917,363 
lb. an approximate increase of 20 million 
pounds a year. For that ten-year period the 
number of veterinarians employed in- 
creased from 10 to 153, and the lay inspec- 
tors borrowed from the BAI from 6 to 87. 
In short, poultry meat inspection is now in- 
stalled from coast to coast and growing so 
fast that one is not able to predict the 
amount of total poultry that will be prop- 
erly inspected at the time of slaughter in 
the future. A practical method has been 
planned and installed in many eviscerating 
plants, and these are mutiplying along with 
the many locker plants now operating 
throughout the country—10,000, and a pros- 
pect of twice that number when building 
operations open up. The importance of this 
phenomenal expansion weighs heavily on 
the planners of the future veterinary serv- 
ice for this growing demand for graduate 
veterinarians. 

One immediate solution seems to lie in 
part-time service by local practitioners, a 
voluntary contribution that would connote 
group loyalty of a high order. 

There’s the choice between this and 
dropping one more gem to others. Dropping 
gems and trying to retrieve them when it’s 
too late has happened, you know. 


A livestock journal of the proximal eche- 
lon fears that foot-and-mouth disease will 
cross the Rio Grande and raise the price of 
beef. 


Eight states of the Middlewest have can- 
celled poultry shows on account of pneu- 
moencephalitis (Newcastle disease). Al- 
though the disease has been recognized in 
20 states and suspected in others, the death 
losses have not been alarming.—U. S. Egg 
and Poultry Magazine. 
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The World Medical Association 


The British Medical Association and the 
Professionelle Internationale met in 
London in September and founded The 
World Medical Association. The member- 
ship will consist of officially delegated mem- 
bers of medical societies. One of the stated 
objects is to promote the interests of med- 
ical practitioners. Present at the meeting 
were representatives from Great Britain, 
Belgium, France, Greece, Holland, and the 
United States. The organization will be sup- 
ported financially by fees assessed against 
member societies according to their respec- 
tive membership—5 centimes per mem- 
ber.—From an Editorial, J. Am. Med.. 
A., Oct. 28, 1946. 

The event is a reminder that while the 
next International Veterinary Congress is 
still in the early talking stage, the medical 
profession is starting new worldwide ac- 
tivities. 


Hecting Members of the Executive 
Board 


Choosing members of the Executive Board 
by mail ballot is the outgrowth of recom- 
mendations crystallized by reorganization 
committees some 20 years ago. The motive 
was to afford every member a voice in the 
Association’s basic management. Among 
the advocates of the reform movement were 
Cotton of Minnesota, Archibald of Cali- 
fornia, Campbell and Merillat of Illinois, 
McLeod of Iowa, Jensen of Missouri, and 
others. The opposition is water over the 
dam to be forgotten; their chief argument 
was that members knew nothing and cared 
less about running the Association — the 
very state of affairs that the universal right 
to vote was intended to (and did) correct. 

The mail ballot for members of the gov- 
erning body of a relatively small group, like 
ours, of professionals scattered to every 
niche of American global possessions was 
seen by the committees as the best means 
open to give everyone “his say” in helping 
to curb the type of rule which had lasted 
too long. Peak benefits cannot be reached, 
however, until a large majority of the mem- 
bers is familiar with, and interested in, the 
details of the country’s veterinary affairs. 


The only flaw in the mail ballot (and that 
was feared) is the large percentage of mem- 
bers who “do not go to the polls.” This is 
particularly the case in respect to the nom- 
ination of candidates. There remains to be 
found a means of guiding the members in 
this part of the elections. The members not 
voting are not entirely to blame. The 
boundaries of the Executive Board districts 
and the scattered dates of the elections will 
always be more or less confusing when blank 
ballots are distributed without prior notice 
of the coming vacancy. That, it would seem, 
could be overcome if the state associations 
of the districts concerned would suggest 
nominees when the term of their Executive 
Board member is about to expire. There 
is something wistful about the confusion of 
a member receiving a blank ballot entirely 
unprepared. For example, in District VII, 
he may live in Tacoma and have choice of a 
nominee anywhere from Fargo to Manila. 
Yet, in equalizing representation nothing 
could be fairer than the present apportion- 
ment by membership in the districts; ob- 
viously, it is much more equitable than 
permanent geographical areas. 


High Prices in the Face of Plenty 


Among the baffling problems lying un- 
solved on the lap of Political Economy is 
tremendous production on one knee and 
exorbitant prices on the other. Here are 
figures to ponder. The prices are left to 
your daily experiences: 


Wheat Corn 
1944..1,072,177,000 bu. 1944. .3,203,310,000 bu. 
1945. .1,123,143,000 bu. 1945. .3,018,410,000 bu. 
1946..1,125,224,000 bu. 1946. .3,496,820,000 bu. 

Barley Rice 
1944.. 278,561,000 bu. 1944.. 68,161,000 bu. 
1945.. 263,961,000 bu. 1945.. 70,160,000 bu. 
1946.. 250,820,000 bu. 1946.. 68,829,000 bu. 

Oats Rye 
1944. .1,154,666,000 bu. 1944.. 25,500,000 bu. 
1945. .1,547,663,000 bu. 1945.. 26,354,000 bu. 
1946. .1,498,878,000 bu. 1946.. 21,410,000 bu. 


In addition to lush pastures and hay, 
these are the products converted into meat, 
milk, and eggs by livestock and poultry, or 
directly processed into human subsistence. 
The figures are taken from Pathfinder, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Swine Fever or Hog Cholera.—The use of a 
formalin-inactivated vaccine for the control of 
swine fever (hog cholera) is useful as a pre- 
ventive procedure, but has little, if any, value 
in diseased hogs. Serum should be used on 
these.—[68, (March 1, 1941): 249-253, K. F. 
Joling, and 254-261, J. J. VanDyk.] 

eee 

Mastitis—Mastitis, accompanied by infec- 
tion with Streptococcus dysgalactiae, often oc- 
curs in connection with other disturbances, 
appears as an acute flareup, does not spread 
readily, and almost always can be cured by 
frequent milking, according to the observa- 
tions of L. F. D. E. Lourens and A. E. Van der 
Scheer [68, (March 15, 1941): 283-297]. The 
use of autogenous vaccine hastens the recov- 
ery, but latent infections are not unusual. 

Mastitis due to Streptococcus pyogenes was 
severely acute in more than half of the cases 
and chronic in the remainder. It spread read- 
ily to other quarters, caused toxemia and ex- 
treme emaciation, and resulted in loss of the 
affected quarters, if not the life, of the animal. 

eee 

Blood Chemistry in Horses.—Horse blood 
contains 10 to 14 mg. per cent of lactic acid 
while the animal is at rest, according to anal- 
yses by Th. DeGroot and G. M. van de Plank 
(68, (April 15, 1941): 405-411]. After a fifteen- 
minute, mounted gallop this rises to 20 mg. 
per cent among purebred horses and to 30 mg. 
per cent or more in common or scrub horses, 
with one exceptional case showing a rise to 
70 mg. per cent. (Apparently, no attempt was 
made to correlate these analyses with the in- 
cidence of azoturia.—EZd.) 

eee 

Sulfanilamide Concentration in Blood.—A 
concentration of 5 mg. or sulfanilamide in 100 
ce. of blood was found to be chemotherapeu- 
tically active by Madame A. Beuvery-Asman, 
A. Karenbeek, and H. Veenedaal [68, (April 
15, 1941): 413-418]. To maintain such a con- 
centration, the following doses were used: (a) 
one daily dose of 100 mg./kg. maintained the 
concentration for eight hours; (b) one daily 
dose of 200 mg./kg. maintained it for twelve 


ABSTRACTS 
A Survey of Literature from Holland 


[The following is a continuation (see November JouRNAL, pp. 378-879) of a survey of the 
Tydschrift voor Diergeneeskunde during the war years. Dr. Chas. H. Haasjes, Shelby, 
Mich., prepared the abstracts—-The Editors.] 
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hours; (c) three daily doses of 100 mg./kg. 
maintained this as a minimum concentration 
at all times, even when dosage was completely 
omitted every third day. 

Results were similar whether the sulfanila- 
mide was administered per os in milk, as an 


enema, or aS a subcutaneous injection. 
eee 


Testosterone in Canaries.—Testosterone pro- 
prionate, administered at the rate of 40 to 120 
y intramuscularly each day, caused female 
canaries to sing like males, a phenomenon not 
observed among normal birds. The change in 
singing habits, reported H. H. J. Fredericks [68, 
(May 15, 1941): 532-540], was noticed within a 
week, and the treated females returned to their 


status as such upon cessation of the injections. 
eee 


Tuberculosis Typing—J. Van der Hoeden 
tabulated the cases of tuberculosis in various 
species, with reference to the type of infection 
present [68, (April 1, 1941): 321-348]. He con- 
cludes that avian tuberculosis is a source of 
danger to domestic animals, since he found 
nearly all cows and horses with the avian in- 
fection to have extensive lesions, contrary to 
the general report. Both goats so infected also 
had grave, cavernous lung lesions. In swine, 
the avian infection remained localized. 


Strains 
Species typed Human Bovine Avian 

Man 914 842 72 0 
Horse 14 0 12 2 
Cow 137 0 133 4 
Sheep 3 0 3 0 
Goat 17 0 15 2 
Pig 169 0 113 56 
Dog 8 3 5 0 
Cat 6 0 6 0 
Wild ani- 

malsinzoo 12 0 12 0 


eee 

Tularemia.—C. Postma [68, (May 31, 1941): 
571-587] takes issue with the statement that 
tularemia will remain a disease of the steppes. 
On the basis of a comparison with bubonic 
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plague, and the discovery of a great similarity 
between the two conditions, he coneludes that 
both may be expected to transfer from rodents 
to man in much the same way and in all parts 
of Europe. 


Removal of the Common Liver Fluke from 
Sheep 


The hexachlorethane-bentonite, water suspen- 
sion developed for controlling liver flukes in 
cattle proved highly efficacious and relatively 
safe for removing adult flukes (Fasciola he- 
patica) from sheep in the Gulf Coast region 
when given as a drench at the rate of 30 to 60 
cc. per grown animal. The greatest survival 
of adult flukes occurred in severely pathologic 
livers. Young flukes while still imbedded in 
the liver tissue (before migration to the bile 
ducts) were not removed by the treatment. 

Complete directions for making the suspen- 
sion, and for making quantitative egg counts 
following treatment, are given.—[0O. Wilford 
Olsen: Hexachlorethane- bentonite Suspension 
for the Removal of the Common Liver Fluke, 
Fasciola Hepatica, from Sheep. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
7, (July, 1946) :358-364. 


Infertility in Cattle 


This is a concise and well-illustrated discus- 
sion of the reproductive disturbances of cattle, 
male and female. It discusses the nutritional 
and the infectious conditions which interfere 
with normal reproduction and contains numer- 
ous illustrations, many in color.—[Die Fort- 
pflantzungsstérungen des Rindes und Deren 
Behebung. Prof. Dr. W. Hofman and Prof. Dr. 
G. Flickiger. 86 pages. Paper cover. Alfred 
Schmid & Co., Bern, Switzerland, 1945. Printed 
in German. Price Schw. Fr. 4.80.] 


Spirillum Abortion 


It is difficult to demonstrate Vibrio fetus by 
the usual staining procedures but the follow- 
ing method has been used with success. Stain 
for one minute with 0.5 per cent aqueous Vic- 
toria blue, wash, apply 3 per cent aqueous 
safranin for one minute, wash and blot and de- 
ecolorize for fifteen seconds in 0.05 per cent 
H,SO,, wash and counterstain with 1 per cent 
aqueous eosin. The microérganisms appear 
bluish purple against a pink background. The 
morphology varies from coccoid to comma 
forms and some with two to 15 curves are seen 
among the short forms in broth culture. Isola- 
tien is accomplished on blood agar under re- 
duced atmospheric pressure. Surface colonies 
show a faint green or narrow hemolytic zone 
while deep colonies are almost black. Broth 
cultures become turbid in ninety-six hours, or 
even longer. A mucoid sediment forms and 
there is also a thin pellicle. Vibrio fetus does 
not attack arabinose, fructose, galactose, man- 


nose, lactose, maltose, starch, dextrin, glycogen, 
inulin, glycerine, adonitol, mannitol, sorbitol, 
inositol, salicin, amygdaline, or arbutine. Indol 
is not formed but hydrogen sulfide is. Diag- 
nostic agglutination tests have not been used 
with success. About 2,105 cases in cattle have 
been reported in Sweden. The disease usually 
occurs sporadically, and there are seldom more 
than several cases per herd. Abortion occurs 
most frequently in the sixth and seventh 
months of pregnancy but may take place ear- 
lier. The fetus and membranes are edematous, 
and there is commonly a yellowish or reddish 
exudate in the body cavities. The cotyledons 
are yellow in color and have a peripheral zone 
of inflammation. The spirillum can be isolated 
from the fetal stomach. In sheep, the disease 
affects more animals in a single herd and the 
course of the disease is more acute than in 
cattle-—[Oke Olson: Spirillum Abortion. Skand. 
Vet.-tidskr., 836 (1), (1946): 1-36.] 

ay ALFRED G. KARLSON 


The Dispersion of Tubercle and Anthrax Bacilli 
by the Excretions of Carnivorous Birds 


Carnivorous birds play a réle in epizoétiology 
of certain diseases of domestic animals, but ex- 
perimental work to establish the facts has been 
extremely rare. The rapidity with which aili- 
ment was shown to pass through the alimen- 
tary canal of birds (3 to 4 hr.) led to the study 
of the vitality and virulence of certain germs 
ingested and then collected in the feces. The 
bacilli of tuberculosis and of anthrax were 
chosen for the experiment. The birds used were 
the magpie (Pica pica L.), the gull (Larus ar- 
gentalis Pontop), the African vulture (Necro- 
syrtes monachus T.), and the royal kite (Milvus 
milvus L.). They were fed 150 Gm. of ground 
tuberculous lung of a sanglier (wild hog) and 
20 ec. of sporulated culture of Bacillus anthra- 
cis. The feces of these birds were collected in 
seventeen and a half hours, mixed with three 
times the volume of distilled water, centrifuged 
for twenty minutes at 6,000 r.p.m., inoculated 
in 5 to 6 cc. of peptone bouillon, and refriger- 
ated at 4 C. 

On the next day, acidfast organisms were 
detected microsopically in the feces of the mag- 
pie and the gull. Two cc. of the centrifuged 
material killed guinea pigs in three days and 
the survivors developed typical tuberculosis. As 
to the bouillon cultures, forty-eight hours after 
inoculation anthracoid colonies were noted. 
These, collected and suspended in bouillon, 
caused fatal septicemic anthrax in two to three 
days. In fine, the experiments demonstrated 
that these four zoélogical groups of carnivorous 
birds are capable of spreading tuberculosis and 
anthrax, a fact to be remembered by keepers 
of captive birds when prompted to feed them 
infected meat. The same facts are also of inter- 
est in livestock sanitary work.—[Archille Ur- 
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bain and J. Nouvel: Possibility of Spreading 
Tubercle Bacilli and Anthrax Spores by the 
Feces of Carnivorous Birds (title translated). 
Bull. de VAcad. Vét. de France, 19, (July 1946): 


237-239.) 


Swine Erysipelas Associated with Rickets 


Critical examination of the metatarsal and 
phalangeal bones of 30 pigs crippled with ar- 
thritis revealed the characteristic lesions of 
rickets: deformation of the articular surfaces, 
dirty-rose color of the synovia, vegetative ar- 
thritis, 25 per ceht enlargement of the diaphyses 
surrounded by a spongy hypertrophy of the soft 
tissues, and no internal lesions except slight 
congestion of the spleen. Not suspecting ery- 
sipelas, the heart valves were not examined. 

The state of the metatarsal diaphyses ex- 
cluded rheumatism. In the anterior limbs only 
the phalangeal bones were affected. The upper- 
most bones of the limbs (humerus, tibia, etc.) 
were sound. The pigs were so crippled they 
walked on the posterior face of the legs from 
the hock down, crawling to the trough with 
difficulty, and they did not respond to vitamin- 
calcium therapy. Subsequent study of the 
trouble proved that the pigs were affected with 
chronic erysipelas. So, the total absence of 
rickets in the superior long bones of the legs 
raised the question as to the direct effect of the 
specific agent on the bony structure and also as 
to the possible relationship of swine erysipelas 
and rickets, for, here was an arthritis with 
local rickets due verily to the action of the 
specific agent of the disease. The final conclu- 
sion was derived from controlled studies of 
four different lots of feeder pigs. 

Systematic study of the nature of certain out- 
breaks of enzoétic rickets is suggested by this 
observation.—[Dr. de Lamarliere, veterinarian 
of Pas-en-Artois: Arthritis in Swine Due to the 
Bacillus of Swine Erysipelas—Is There a Ric- 
kets Due to Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae? 
(title translated). Rec. de Méd. Vét., 96, (Au- 
gust, 1940) :309-312.] 


Spontaneous Tuberculosis in Cats ° 


Ten strains of Mycobacterium tuberculosis 
were isolated from cats which had died of tu- 
berculosis. All colonies appeared to be of the 
smooth type and of bovine origin contracted, no 
doubt, from ingesting virulent bovine bacilli. 
The colonies cultured badly. Only three of the 
oldest gave rise to cultures of the rough type. 
The primary lesions were located in the gastro- 
intestinal tract. The report of this study was 
published in Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, Feb- 
ruary, 1942.—[Jean Verge and F. Senthille: 
Research on the Frequence of the Different 
Types of Tubercle Bacilli of Spontaneous Tuber- 
culosis of Cats (title translated). Abstracted in 
Am. Rev. Tuberc., 54, (August, 1946) :31-32.] 


Sulfanilamides in Avian Coccidiosis 


A procedure is described which is useful for 
the quantitative evaluation of anticoccidial ac- 
tivity while using small amounts of drug. 
Sulfaguanidine, which has been accepted as 
standard, was strikingly surpassed in activity 
by three of 45 sulfanilamides tested. Ten times 
the activity of sulfaguanidine was exhibited by 
a compound known as 2-sulfanilamido-5-chloro 
(or bromo) pyrimidine, while sulfamethazine 
and sulfapyrazine were, respectively, five and 
four times as active. 

It is suggested that these compounds may 
also be superior to sulfaguanidine in other 
species of avian and mammalian coccidiosis, 
and in bacterial infections—[E. Waletzky and 
Carrie O. Hughes: The Relative Activity of 
Sulfanilamides and Other Compounds in Avian 
Coccidiosis. Am. J. Vet. Res., 7, (July, 1946): 
365-373.] 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Science Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture 


This is a review of the many angles of work 
carried on by the department during the year 
which ended March 31, 1945. Of particular 
interest to veterinarians is the section on the 
Division of Animal Pathology, which has been 
divided into three parts: research, services, and 
manufacture of biological products. 

Research work has been conducted on such 
virus diseases as infectious anemia, swine 
fever, and fowl leucosis. Regarding swine 
fever or hog cholera, the report says, in part: 
“Experiments have shown that the most potent 
vaccine was only 50 per cent efficient in Cana- 
dian pigs. This was brought to the attention 
of colleagues in other countries with the result 
that the problem which was assumed to be 
solved is receiving consideration and the re- 
sults obtained in Canada verified.” 

About fowl leucosis, the report says: “The 
routes of entry of the virus have been given 
close consideration, and it has been discovered 
that infection may take place through the re- 
spiratory mucous membrane.” 

One comment on brucellosis, or Bang’s dis- 
ease, is: “There is now considerable evidence 
to indicate that when nonpregnant adult ani- 
mals are vaccinated a certain degree of resist- 
ance follows, but when pregnant animals are 
vaccinated no increase of resistance results. 
However, a firm immunity is not established 
and, since vaccinated animals become positive 
to blood reactions and this interferes with 
control measures based upon serologic tests, the 
benefit to be gained by vaccination is slight ex- 
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cept, perhaps, in herds where STORMS are 
under way.” 

The report says that penicillin “is not a cure- 
all and can only be looked upon as supplemen- 
tary to sanitary measures” in controlling mas- 
titis. [Report of the Science Service, Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
J. M. Swaine, Director. Paper. 66 pages.] 


Skin Diseases, Nutrition, and Metabolism 


This book offers a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the interrelationship between derma- 
tology and internal medicine. Dermatoses due 
to vitamin deficiencies have been recognized, 
and the science of nutrition has provided in- 
formation which is useful in avoiding and cor- 
recting these. It has also indicated that other 
disturbances, such as those of the digestion of 
carbohydrates, lipids, proteins, water, and min- 
erals may be important factors in alleviating 
skin troubles. 

The book is logically divided into five sec- 
tions and discusses in sequence: biochemistry 
of the skin, dermatoses due to malnutrition, the 
influence of the diseases of the digestive tract 
and the internal organs, dietary therapy, and 
tables and listings to assist in selecting appro- 
priate diets for the correction of specific 
troubles. 

Concise and yet precise information is pre- 
sented on a wide variety of conditions, and 
each type of trouble is appropriately illustrated. 
There is little known about the skin sensitiza- 
tions in animals, or their correction; but such 
information as is available has been presented, 
and the book should be used as a reference by 
veterinarians working with, or interested in the 
effects of diet and digestion on, the condition 
of the skin.—[Skin Diseases, Nutrition, and 
Metabolism. By Erich Urbach, associate in 
Dermatology, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth. 
656 pages, 266 illustrations, 112 tables. Grune 
and Stratton, New York. 1946. Price $10.00.] 


Allergy 


An attempt is made to show the significance 
of endogenous allergens in the etiology of many 
conditions of hypersensitiveness, and to convey 
a critical presentation which will serve as a 
guide in diagnosis and management of the dis- 
eases of hypersensitiveness. 

The book is divided into three sections: 1) 
fundamental principles, 2) diagnosis and etio- 
logic agents, and 3) clinical and therapeutic 
discussion and treatment of the various dis- 
eases. Also listed are some 3,500 references. 

Paul Ehrlich originally thought that each an- 
tibody reaction was due to an independent anti- 
body: he spoke of agglutinins, precipitins, 
lysins, opsonins, antitoxins, antienzymes, 


reagins, and bactericidal and virucidal anti- 
bodies. The new concept is that a common anti- 
body is at the base of the various antibody func- 
tions, and that it is the character, localization, 
and other environmental conditions of the 
antigen that determine whether the antibody is 
to function in a neutralizing, precipitating, com- 
plement-fixing, or other capacity. In other 
words, when in a given case the antigen is a 
toxin, it is neutralized by the antibody; when 
the antigen is a colloidal particle, it is precipi- 
tated; when it is a bacterium, it is aggluti- 
nated, etc. 

The few references to allergy tn animals ap- 
pear to give complete and accurate information, 
and the remainder of the book looks just as 
complete, although we are not qualified to judge 
this accurately—jAllergy, 2nd Edition. By 
Erich Urbach and P. M. Gottlieb, Allergy De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 
968 pages, 410 illustrations. Grune & Stratton, 
New York. 1946. Price $12.00.] 


A technical dictionary of 600 pages—French- 
English and English-French—published by the 
Chemical Publishing Company (price $5.00) in- 
dicates the determination to keep French from 
being replaced as the international language. 
French is read by more scientists than any 
other language. 


Some Properties and Applications of DDT 


An authoritative report of the present in- 
formation regarding this important insecticide 
has been published. The monograph contains 
information previously published as well as the 
results secured by hundreds of groups and 
thousands of individuals engaged in funda- 
mental and practical investigational work in 
the United Kingdom and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

While not attempting to collect or document 
all of the work reviewed, the monograph does 
present the basic facts and then interprets 
them in terms of practical application. It dis- 
cusses the geheral characteristics of the prod- 
uct, the physical and chemical properties, the 
toxicity, the various forms in which it may 
be used, and the methods by which it may 
be dispersed. A bibliography of 31 titles, typ- 


‘jeal formulas for popular uses, and a summary 


of results of field trials on many kinds of 
insects complete the work. 

A well-conceived and well-executed review of 
information relative to the everyday uses of 
this common organic chemical.—[Some Proper- 
ties and Applications of DDT Compiled by 
Chemical Defense Research Department, Min- 
istry of Supply, Shell Mex House. Paper, 34 
pages. His Majesty's Stationery Office, Lon- 
don. 1946. Price, sixpence, net.] 
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THE NEWS 


Continuing the successful broadcasting pro- 
ject whereby a series of weekly radio programs 
on animal health topics are furnished to vet- 
erinary associations, the AVMA office recently 
advised all constituent associations in the 
United States and Canada that the scripts will 
again be available through 1947. This is a 
service supplied by the national organization to 
member associations without charge; the neces- 
sary funds to carry on the program during 1947 
were approved by the Executive Board at the 
Boston session. 

There will be 52 scripts in the 1947 series; 
they are of the interview type, about seven 
to eight minutes in length, and discuss the 
important livestock and poultry health prob- 
lems which the farmer encounters from day 
to day and offer suggestions on how to insure 
healthier stock and prevent disease losses. 

Many veterinary associations from coast to 
coast have used these programs with excellent 
results since the AVMA first offered the service 
in 1944. ‘The directors of farm radio programs 
of leading stations throughout the country have 
usually welcomed the talent and material as a 
public service. It is incumbent on the local 
veterinary association only to make the re- 
quired arrangements with the stations for 
time and then to provide one speaker each 
week for the broadcast interview. Two com- 
ments recently received from .association offi- 
cers indicate their appraisal of this work. The 
first is from Dr. J. R. Porteus, secretary of 
the Veterinary Medical Association of New 
Jersey: 

“T want to express our appreciation of the 

radio scripts that you prepared and sent to 

us. They were used, a little local color be- 
ing added in some instances. Eighteen 
veterinarians codperated, including repre- 
sentatives of large and small animal practi- 
tioners, the state and federal bureaus of 
animal industry, the state board of health 
and the agricultural experiment station... 

The comments on the type of material used 

and the manner in which it was given were 

very favorable and we feel that this is one 
of the most successful public relations cam- 
paigns we have ever conducted.” 

From Dr. Orlan Hall, chairman of the per- 
sonal relations committee of the Central Can- 
ada Veterinary Association, Ottawa, which 
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utilized the programs for three months last 
spring: 

“The broadcasts have proved so popular 

that the station management has requested 

that we commence Nov. 6, 1946, with weekly 
broadcasts running well into next summer 

..-From my observation up to this point, 

it is obvious that the AVMA is rendering 

its members valuable assistance through 
prepared broadcast scripts, and also val- 
uable assistance to live stock owners.” 

At the present time, eighteen veterinary as- 
sociations in the United States and Canada are 
utilizing the service. These are: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Virginia, British Columbia, Ottawa, and 
Quebec. 

In a future issue of the JouRNAL, a list of the 
associations which have signed up for the 1947 
series will be published, together with the 
names of stations and the program hours on 
which the broadcasts can be heard. 


Informative Material on Food Inspection 
Available from AVMA Office 


The central office has reprints and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins which are of interest to vet- 
erinarians in communities which desire to 
inaugurate a modern and effective plan of 
food sanitation or to bring existing regulations 
up to date. The items available are: 


“Inspection of Human Food—Outline for the’ 


Preparation of Governing Legislation,” pre- 
pared by the Special Committee on Food Hy- 
giene (1945); reprinted from the January 
(1946) JouRNAL, 

“Proposed Code for the Inspection of Human 
Food,” by the Special Committee on Food Hy- 
giene (1945); reprinted from the June (1946) 
JOURNAL. 

“Information for Applicants for Federal Meat 
Inspection,” by the Federal Meat Inspection 
Service, Bureau of Animal Industry, USDA. 
This is a mimeographed bulletin of 35 pages 
first issued in 1944, and revised in 1945 and 
again in 1946. It covers the location, construc- 
tion, equipment, facilities, and sanitary re- 
quirements of slaughtering establishments and 
contains 18 drawings showing important de- 
tails of slaughtering equipment in operation. 
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The first two items were prepared last year 
by the Special Committee of Food Hygiene to 
meet requests from veterinarians for basic 
plans for food inspection which could be used 
for the guidance of state, county, and local 
health departments or other agencies. The com- 
mittee consisted of Dr. O. W. Seher, chairman, 
who is chief of the Inspection Operations Sec- 
tion, Meat Inspection Division, BAI; Dr. M. O. 
Barnes, former supervisor of dairy and live- 
stock, Washington State Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. M. R. Clarkson, assistant chief, 
Meat Inspection Division, BAI; Dr. H. E. King- 
man, Jr., Veterinary Division, Wilson and Co.; 
and Dr. E. M. Lynn, veterinary inspector, 
Dairy and Poultry Branch, USDA. 

Veterinarians can obtain copies of the re- 
prints and bulletin without charge by writing 
to the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., or to Dr. O. W. Seher, Meat Inspection 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Can You Help Locate These Members? 

The aid of JourNaL readers is solicited in 
locating the following members, mail to whom 
has been returned to the Association’s central 
office. The last known address of each is given. 
Should you be able to provide information as 
to present residence, your advice via postcard 
or letter will be greatly appreciated. 

Adams, Lt. Carroll P., Hdqs. 11th Major Port, 

APO 503 c/o P.M., San Francisco, Calif. 
Allen, Dr. G. H., Gen. Del., Washington, D. C. 
Anderson, Dr. Geo. G., 99 Orlando St., Bay- 

view Beach, Milford, Conn. 

Arenas, Dr. Enrique J., Roberto Espinoza 891 

Dept. 50, Santiago, Chile, S. A. 

Avant, Dr. Roy c/o Cudahy Packing Co., Al- 
bany, Ga. 
Backsman, Dr. A. L., 328 W. Cambridge St., 

Greenwood, S. Car. 

Barth, Dr. Howard J., Wellington, Ohio. 
Bean, Capt. Robert L., Metropolitan Airport, 

Van Nuys, Calif. 

Berger, Dr. George, 417 Hayden St., P. O. Box 

321, Healdsburg, Calif. 

Bowerman, Dr. R. W., 1201 Agnew, Oklahoma 

City 8, Okla. 

Casey, Dr. Watt M., Albany, Texas. 
Charles, Capt. Arthur S., 1316 East 26th St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cooper, Lt. Irwen R. Jr., 

Staten Island, N. Y. 
Curtis, Dr. Roger W., 73 State Ave., Alamosa, 

Colo. 

Davis, Dr. Richard H., Jr., c/o U.S.B.A.I., 520 

Doughey Blvd., Little Rock, Ark. 

Deane, Maj. H. M., 2127 S. 21st Ave., Broad- 

view, Ill. 

Fancher, Capt. James M., 418 Gary Ave., Selina, 

Ala. 

Fitzwater, Dr. M. C., Lubbock, Texas. 
Gingerich, Dr. Ralph P., 204 State Bldg., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. 


Fort Wadsworth, 


Greiner, Dr. Robert B., 4921 E. St. East, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Halpin, Lt. Geo. D., 821 QM Refrigeration Co., 
Camp Lee, Va. 

Hathway, Dr. James H., 900 N.W. 16th St., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Held, Capt. Harold E., Rm. 306 P. O. Bidg., 
Freeport, III. 

Hess, Col. Henry E. c/o Mrs. Henry E. Hess, 
207 Wyoming Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 

Higgins, Dr. J. M., Catoosa, Okla. 

Hill, Dr. Robert S., Grove Hill, Ala. 

Holden, Lt. Chester J., Vet. Office, Dispensary 
Bldg., Army Base, Boston, Mass. 

Kissling, Dr. Robert E., 1175 E. Broad St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Liscomb, Dr. John M.., 
Antonio, Texas. 

Levine, Maj. Samuel J. L., Rm. 518, Hotel 
Julien, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Loewith, Dr. David, 803 E. Grand River, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

MacEachern, Capt. Neil G., 1564 AAF BU, 
Mather Field, Sacramento, Calif. 

McCarty, Dr. F. A., Hotel San, Prairie du Chien, 
Wis. 

Matthews, Dr. A. R., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Menaul, Dr. William, 1346 Vandercook Way, 

Longview, Wash. 

Milke, Dr. Fred W., 3806 N. Maryland Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. é 

Molello, Lt. Joseph, Hotel Mira Mar, 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Moyer, Dr. Donald L., Box 2141, Route A., 
Edmonds, Wash. 

Osborn, Capt. Lowell A., Casual Army Post 
Office, Camp Kilmer, Overseas Rep. Depot, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Padfield, Lt. Edwin Thomas, P. O. Box T 22, 
Clackamas, Ore. 

Peterson, Dr. Duane R., 409 Edison, Alamosa, 
Colo. 

Redmond, Capt. Harold E., 230 Livestock Exch. 
Bldg., Oklahoma City 8, Okla. 

Reed, Lt. E. L., Jr., Office of Port Surgeon, 
Ft. Mason, S.F.P.E., Calif. 

Reese, Dr. Ralph L., 11207 San Fernando Rd., 
San Fernando, Calif. 

Robinette, Dr. S. A., Box 72, Rt. 1, Hemet, 
Calif. 

Romo, Capt. R. R., Lockbourne A.A.B., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ritter, Dr. George E., Greenfield, Ohio. 

Ross, Capt. Walter E., Regional Hosp., Ft. 
McClelan, Ala. 

Rudy, Dr. Richard L., 1736 Gerrard Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Shanzer, Dr. Harold, 107 S. Dorset St., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Shirer, Dr. William H., Gastonia, N. Car. 

Sipe, Dr. Mercer L., c/o V. H. Sipe, Boring, 


Ore, 


331 Vienda St., San 


205 Greenleaf Bldg., 


6212 


|| 

|| 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


Wuereas, the Procurement and Assignment 
Service for Physicians, Dentists, and Veteri- 
narians was established by executive order on 
Oct. 30, 1941, as a preparedness measure, and 

WHEREAS, under this agency the respective 
state veterinary associations, upon request 
from the Advisory Committee on Veterinary 
Medicine of the P. and A. Service set up state 
committees to serve in relation to veterinary 
manpower problems within their respective 
states, and 

WHEREAS, these state veterinary committees 
functioned faithfully and efficiently to the end 
that veterinary personnel needs of the military 
service were met and that essential civilian 
services, so important to the war food pro- 
gram, for the control of livestock and poultry 
diseases were maintained, thus contributing 
greatly to the war effort and to the health 
and nutritional welfare of our people, and 

WHEREAS, the chairmen and members of the 
state veterinary committees performed their 
arduous and responsible duties as a public, 
professional, and patriotic service, without 
compensation and at great personal sacrifice, 
and 

WuHerEAS, these committees now have been 
officially terminated and discharged with 
honor, now therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association express the gratitude of its mem- 
bers and of the entire profession to the chair- 
men and members of the committees for their 
good work in the interests of the veterinary 
service of this country during World War IT. 


REsoLuTion No. 2 


WHEREAS, cattle have been imported into the 
Republic of Mexico from Brazil, where foot- 
and-mouth disease exists, in violation of the 
Sanitary Embargo that exists governing im- 
portations from countries where  foot-and- 
mouth disease is prevalent, and 

WHEREAS, some of these cattle were shipped 
later into the United States, and 

WHEREAS, violations of the Sanitary Embargo 
will open avenues for the introduction of for- 
eign diseases of livestock which, if introduced 
and established in the United States, would 
bring economic chaos to our livestock indus- 
try that would have grave repercussions 
throughout all groups and industries within 
the United States, now therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association that the federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry be commended for its timely 
action in guarding against further violations of 
the Sanitary Embargo, and we appeal to the 
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veterinarians of the Republic of Mexico and 
to the livestock sanitary officials and stockmen 
of our sister republic to use every effort to 
prevent any further violations and to guard 
against the importation of disastrous diseases 
of livestock. 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


Wuereas, if the livestock industry is to be 
properly protected against disastrous diseases 
of livestock, it is imperative that adequate vet- 
erinary service be established and maintained 
tm all states, and 

Wuereas, to plan and build an effective vet- 
erinary service intelligently, it is necessary to 
have reasonably accurate data on the morbidity 
and mortality losses occasioned by livestock 
diseases, and 

WHEREAS, we are cognizant of the work of 
the Committee on Veterinary Services for Farm 
Animals of the National Research Council, as 
reported at this meeting by Dr. R. C. Newton, 
its chairman, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association commend the work of the 
aforementioned committee and recommend to 
the federal Bureau of Animal Industry the es- 
tablishment of a Division of Vital Statistics as 
soon as a feasible plan can be developed and 
put in operation. 


RESOLUTION No. 4 


WueEreas, the effective control of livestock 
and poultry diseases is dependent upon con- 
tinually improved methods and the results of 
new investigations in control procedures, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved that every effort be made to build 
and improve the livestock disease-control 
agencies of the various states, and that re- 
search work pertaining to infectious, parasitic, 
and nutritional diseases of livestock and poul- 
try be done on a regional basis in an effort to 
avoid duplication and to make those research 
programs more efficient. 


RESOLUTION No. 5 


Wuereas, the incidence of rabies is increas- 
ing every year, and 

WHEREAS, the act of May 29, 1884, establish- 
ing the federal Bureau of Animal Industry, 
does not include provisions for the control of 
infectious diseases of dogs which may be 
hazardous to domestic livestock and to human 
health, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association recommend that the Act 
of May 29, 1884, be so amended as to include 


dogs. 
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RESOLUTION No. 6 


WHEREAS, the federal meat inspection serv- 
ice was transferred by executive order of Dec. 
5, 1942, from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
to the Food Distribution Division, and 

WHEREAS, it was stated by responsible gov- 
ernment officials that this transfer was a tem- 
porary, wartime measure and that the Meat 
Inspection Division would be restored to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry after the war, and 

WuHeErEAS, the separation of functions so 
closely related, as are the field controls of live- 
stock diseases and the inspection of food-pro- 
ducing animals, in abattoirs under federal su- 
pervision, is unwise with respect to the coérdi- 
nated and most effective over-all control of dis- 
eases of livestock, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association enlist the active support 
and aid of all interested agencies in a con- 
certed effort to obtain the early restoration 
of the meat inspection service to the federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and be it further 

Resolved that, at the same time, a thorough 
study be made, with the aid of the responsi- 
ble officials concerned, of the desirability and 
feasibility of also transferring the Poultry In- 
spection Service to the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to the end that the various federal vet- 
erinary services may be so organized and 
coérdinated as to make their functions of the 
greatest possible efficiency and flexibility in the 
interests of the public and the livestock and 
poultry industries. 


RESOLUTION No. 7 


WHEREAS, much of the interest in, and suc- 
cess of, the eighty-third annual meeting of 
the Association has been furnished by mem- 
ber and guest speakers on the various scien- 
tific programs and by the good work of the 
section officers, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Association express its 
thanks to all of those who have given so gen- 
erously of their time and efforts in developing 
and contributing to the program of the meet- 
ing. 


RESOLUTION No, 8 


WHEREAS, the educational and _ technical 
(commercial) exhibits at the Boston meeting 
have been of outstanding interest and value, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Association express its 
thanks to all those who participated in these 
features of the eighty-third annual meeting. 


RESOLUTION No. 9 


WHEREAS, the newspaper and radio cover- 
age of the eighty-third annual meeting of this 
Association has been thorough and has there- 
fore contributed much to public education re- 
garding the work of the veterinary profession 
and its accomplishments, and 

WHEREAS, the convention bureau of Boston, 


the hotel management, and other agencies 
have been most coéperative in planning and 
providing for the requirements of our ses. 
sions, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association express its sincere thanks 
to the local newspapers, the press services, the 
radio stations, the convention bureau, and the 
hotel management for their fine coédperation 
and efforts. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the Executive Board at its final session on 
Aug. 22, 1946: 

WHEREAS, the enforcement of the Meat In- 
spection Act, the 28-hour Law, and related ad- 
ministrative functions were transferred from 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to the Food 
Distribution Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, on Dec. 5, 1942, and 

Wuereas, the separation of these activities 
which are so closely related to the efficient 
and coérdinated control of livestock diseases, 
was viewed with great concern by many per- 
sons and organizations whose interests and 
objectives are to protect and promote the 
health of livestock most effectively as a meas- 
ure of public welfare and economy, and 

Wuereas, Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson has announced that the aforesaid 
functions will be returned to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, effective Oct. 1, 1946, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that the Executive Board of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, in 
annual session at Boston on Aug. 22, 1946, 
highly commend Secretary Anderson, and be it 
further 

Resolved, that this Board express to Secre- 
tary Anderson their appreciation of his action 
and extend to him and his department the full 
support and coéperation of the Association in 
furthering measures for the most effective 
control of diseases of all domestic animals and 
poultry and for the protection of the public 
health. 


WHEREAS, the eighty-third annual meeting 
of the Association is now drawing to a most 
successful conclusion, and 

WHeEnREAS, the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments for the Boston session has rendered 
such effective service in preparing facilities for 
the scientific sessions and exhibits, and in fur- 
nishing varied entertainment features that 
have contributed so largely to the enjoyment of 
the meeting by the large numbers in attend- 
ance, now therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Executive Board, on be- 
half of the Association and those in conven- 
tion assembled, does hereby express its sin- 
cere appreciation to the officers, chairmen, and 
members of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments who have given so freely of their time 
and energies and have worked so faithfully in 
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the preparations for, and conduct of, this meet- 
ing, and be it further 

Resolved, that copy of this resolution be sent 
to each officer and committee chairman con- 
cerned. 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X, Section 2. 
First Listing 
ELLioTT, A. 
286 Forest Ave., Bangor, Maine. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1941. 
Vouchers: L. B. Denton and P. R. Baird. 
FRANK, CHARLES B. 
Mount Joy, Pa. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1938. 
Vouchers: S. F. Scheidy and E. M. Curley. 
HAvucK, ALLEN J. 
1940 Compton Rd., Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Cincinnati Veterinary College, 1920. 
Vouchers: W. W. Renter and C. A. Ward. 
HENSHAW RUSSELL J. 
Box 1638, Delray Beach, Fla. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1937. 
Vouchers: G. L. Lewallen and R. F. Minnick. 
HOLLISTER, Bryce E. 
Box 248, Watts Hill Rd., Honesdale, Pa. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1940. 
Vouchers: C. D. Parks and R. C. Snyder. 
JACKSON, Wesley E. 
Moline, Mich. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1941. 
Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
LARSON, WILL 
207 Livestock Exchange Bldg., Ft. Worth 6, 
Texas. 
D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1918. 
Vouchers: L. G. Cloud and C. W. Brown. 
SaDLER, WALTER W. 
695 S. Fourth St., Beaumont, Texas. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1939. 
Vouchers: I. B. Nye and B. B. Phillips. 
SEELIc, L. 
1 Merrimon PIl., Asheville, N. Car. 
D.V.M., University of Zurich, Switzerland, 
1938. 
Vouchers: E. L. Shuford and A. B. Christian. 
WESTBROOK, J. T. 
Box 117, Hebbronville, Texas. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1946. 
Vouchers: W. W. Armistead and C. O. Mor- 
gan. 
WHARTON, ARTHUR E. 
215 Isabel St., San Antonio, Texas. 
D.V.M., Colorado State College, 1925. 
Vouchers: C. W. Neal and R. A. Culpepper. 
Coy L. 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 19365. 
Vouchers: D. C. Gilles and J. V. Knapp. 


Second Listing 
BRISBANE, WILLIAM P., Desbarats, Ont., Can. 


Cruz, Pauto Frogs, Brazilian Embassy, Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 
D’ORSONVILLE, Mario E., Carrera 13 No. 54-17, 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
LoveELL, JAMEs E., 1608 Ninth St., Monroe, Wis. 
Meter, Ray, P. O. Box 114 Smithville, Mo. 
Roots, WALTER L. Jr., Box 193, Taft, Texas. 
SCHWARZENBACH, Howarp F., 106 W. 8th St., 
Big Spring, Texas. 
1946 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 
The following are graduates who have re- 
cently received veterinary degrees and who 
have applied for AVMA membership under the 
provision granted in the Administrative By- 
Laws to members in good standing of junior 
chapters. Applications from this year’s senior 
classes not received in time for listing this 
month will appear in later issues. An asterisk 
(*) after the name of a school indicates that 
all of this year’s graduates have made appli- 
cation for membership. 


Colorado A. & M. College 


SmirH, ArgrHur R., D.V.M. 
215 W. Second St., Delta, Colo. 
Vouchers: E. J. Frick and I. E. Newsom. 


Second Listing 
Colorado A. & M. College 


McCLuRKIN, Etvin J., 1720 Franklin St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Michigan State College 
Gomez D., Hersert R., Calle Martin Travieso 
No. 11, Santurce, P. R. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Colorado A. & M. College 

The Division of Veterinary Medicine awarded 
to the following candidates the degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine on Sept. 13, 1946: 
Arburua, John Slatko, Leon Smith, Arthur 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Medical Service Corps.—When HB 7167 and 
S 2474 passes Congress as expected, the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, consolidating the Sanitary 
Corps, Medical Administration Corps, and 
Pharmacy Corps, will be created. The druggists 
are objecting to what is generally conceded to 
be a needed reform. A ranking officer in 
pharmacy will, however, be assigned to the 
Surgeon General’s Office to advise in matters 
peculiar to pharmacy. 

At the meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association in August, Surgeon General 
Normal T. Kirk paid tribute to the 1,000 phar- 
macists who served during the war, and com- 
plimented the drug industry for performing 
“virtual miracles” in the production of DDT, 
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penicillin, and other drugs vital to his com- 
mand. Officers of the MSC will be eligible for 
key positions throughout the medical service; 
supplies, field, ambulance, hospital, administra- 
tion, laboratory, ete. The Veterinary Corps 
which was created by Congress and attached 
to the Medical Department more than twenty 
years ago is not affected by the change. 
eee 

Dr. A. K. Kuttler New T. B. Eradication 
Chief.—The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announces the appointment of Dr. Abner K. 
Kuttler as head of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry’s tuberculosis eradication division. In- 


Dr. A. K. Kuttler 


spector in charge of veterinary field activities 
of the BAI in Illinois at the time of his ap- 
pointment, he will assume his new duties on 
November 17 in Washington, D. C. Dr. Kuttler 
succeeds Dr. A. E. Wight who recently retired. 

Dr. Kuttler is a native of Kansas and a 
graduate of the San Francisco Veterinary Col- 
lege. He entered the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in 1917 and has served it continuously since 
that time with the exception of short periods 
of duty in the Veterinary Reserve Corps of 
the Army and as deputy state veterinary in- 
spector in Idaho. 

He comes to his new post with a background 
of experience in responsible positions in many 
extensive disease-control projects, including the 
eradication of cattle fever ticks, tuberculosis, 
brucellosis, and sheep scabies. He has partici- 
pated also in the control of hog cholera and 
other diseases. His new work is mainly to 
direct the nationwide eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis and brucellosis in coédperation with 
state officials and livestock owners. 

eee 

New Division Head.—The appointment of 
Edward F. Knipling to head the Division of 
Insects Affecting Man and Animals in the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
is significant news. Practically all the insec- 


ticides and methods of application used by 
the armed forces during the war were de- 


veloped under his direction. It was his work 
and foresight that led to the knowledge of 
DDT and its use. Dr. Knipling was also 
awarded the medal of the U. S. Typhus Com- 
mission for work on the control of epidemic 
typhus, and to that may be added the present 
methods employed in repelling some of the 
most harmful insects affecting animal produc- 


tion. 
eee 


Veterinary Section Set Up in U. S. Public 
Health Service.—A Veterinary Public Health 
Section has been established in the States Re- 
lations Division of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, to conduct 
demonstration projects on the control of ani- 
mal diseases communicable to man, according 
to an announcement dated Nov. 8, 1946. This 
section also will collect epidemiologic data 
pertinent to these diseases. 

With increasing investigations being made 
in the field of animal diseases, the control of 
communicable diseases which have an animal 
reservoir has assumed great importance in re- 
cent years. Since October, 1945, the States Re- 
lations Division has been conducting a study 
of the relation of animal diseases to human 
health. This study has resulted in the inaugura- 
tion of the Veterinary Public Health Section. 

Heading the new program is Dr. James H. 
Steele, who received his D.V.M. degree from 
Michigan State College in 1941 and also holds 
a degree in public health. Dr. Steele will be 
responsible for developing the demonstration 
projects and for consultant services to states 
in conducting veterinary public health pro- 
grams, 

Dr. Steele and his staff in Washington will 
act as consultants to the district offices of the 
Public Health Service until the program has 
progressed sufficiently to provide the assign- 
ment of consultants to each district. Dr. Steele’s 
office will also provide special services to state 
and local health departments at the request 
of the district offices. 


eee 

Memorial Laboratory.—The U. S. Public 
Health Service conducted dedication ceremon- 
ies for its new Memorial Laboratory on Oct. 27, 
1946, at Bethesda, Md. The building has been 
especially planned as a safe and functional 
building for the study of infectious diseases and 
incorporates every modern safety device, in- 
cluding a number of new ones developed by 
scientists who are to use the facilities. 

Among its features are glass-enclosed cubicles 
into which only sterilized air may enter; pro- 
tective cabinets equipped with exhaust chim- 
neys and ultraviolet light, with apertures 
through which a technician may insert his 
hands and work safely while preparing infec- 
tious material; specially designed, electric 
grills which will sterilize dangerous micro6r- 
ganisms by heating them to 500 C.; dumb 
waiters carrying waste directly to incinerators 
in the basement; animal cages suspended from 
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the ceiling; wall-vault autoclaves; sealed, triple 
windows; and many others. 
eee 
New Organic Chemical.—Syntobil, a new or- 
ganic chemical which shows promise as a 
choleretic, has been found in a German labora- 
tory and brought to this country. German- 
developed bile acids and bromallylated barbi- 
turates are likely to be of interest to American 
manufacturers, also. Details are available from 
the Office of Technical Services, Washington, 


D. C. 
eee 


Veterinary Personnel Changes 
Bureau of Animal Industry 


TRANSFERS 

Robert L. Alkire, from Baltimore, Md., to 
Trenton, N. J. 

Alan Ross, from Little Rock, Ark. to San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Leo L. Shilling, from East St. Louis, Mo., 
to St. Joseph, Mo. 
RESIGNED 

Myles J. Edwards Augusta, Maine. 

Donald D. House, Olympia, Wash. 

Richard M. Hancock, Augusta, Maine. 
Herbert R. Hedler, Augusta, Maine. 

Roland V. Humerickhouse, Lansing, Mich. 
Harold M. Larson, St. Paul, Minn. 

Isaac Levine, Augusta, Maine. 

«Peter B. Molinare, Lansing, Mich. 

Ray S. Pyles, Topeka, Kan. 

Joseph T. Riker, Jr., Portland, Ore. 

James A. Sasmor, Trenton, N. J. 


RETIRED 

William F. Biles, Washington, D. C. 

James C. Murphey, Sioux City, Iowa. 
DEATH 

Laurence V. Cummings, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

eee 

Meat War Food Orders Terminated.—Follow- 
ing a decision to discontinue purchase of meat 
and meat products for export, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has terminated six 
war food orders which have implemented the 
procurement of meat and lard. Although the 
orders were terminated on Oct. 17, 1946, the 
notice of termination requires that all pro- 
visions of the orders pertaining to past viola- 
tions remain in full force. 

eee 

New Japanese Drug.—A report is now on 
sale by the Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, which describes the 
new drug “Koha” as remarkably effective in 
speeding the healing of severe burns, lesions, 
ulcers, frostbite, tubercular leprosy, and other 
diseases. The drug is worth “full and careful 
investigation” by American pharmacologists, 
the report states. Administered intravenously, 
it is not effective when used as a local dressing. 
Japanese researchers claim that the drug in- 
creases the number of white corpuscles in the 


blood stream, stimulates regeneration of tissue, 
and increases the survival rate of damaged tis- 
sue cells. 
eee 

Dr. W. V. Lambert New Research Admin- 
istrator of USDA.—Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson announced on Oct. 16, 1946, the ap- 
pointment of Dr. W. V. Lambert as administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, effective Nov. 1, 1946. He succeeds P. V. 
Cardon who had headed ARA since February, 


Dr. W. V. Lambert 


1945, and who had asked for transfer to a posi- 
tion of less exacting administrative responsi- 
bilities for reasons of health. Mr. Cardon has 
been named special assistant to the chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 

Dr. Lambert is widely known in agricultural 
and veterinary circles. He had been assistant 
research administrator of the Department of 
Agriculture since April, 1945, and more recently 
was its acting head. From 1940 until he came 
to the Department, he was associate director of 
the Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, a position he accepted after having 
been in charge of the livestock breeding program 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry for four 
years. During this time, he helped to establish 
the Bankhead-Jones regional laboratories for 
sheep, swine, and poultry investigations located 
at Dubois, Idaho, Ames, Iowa, and East Lansing, 
Mich. Dr. Lambert received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Nebraska, his M.S. from Kan- 
sas State College, and his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of California. He was an assistant 
county agent in Nebraska before becoming 
instructor in genetics, later assistant professor, 
at Iowa State College, where he remained until 
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1986 when he took up his work with the Bureau 
on livestock breeding. 

Dr. Lambert also has been closely identified 
with animal health problems and for the past 
few years has served as chairman of the Inter- 
Association Council on Animal Disease and Pro- 
duction which comprises representatives of the 
AVMA, the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, the American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion, the American Dairy Science Association, 
and the Poultry Science Association. 

eee 

Resistance Thermometer.—The temperature 
of animal blood in physiologic experiments 
may be measured easily and efficiently with a 
simple resistance thermometer developed by 
William G. Fastie and Louis F. Drummeter, 
Jr., of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. The instrument has been found accurate, 
rugged, and easy to use, both in the laboratory 
and in the field. To measure blood temperatures, 
a hollow 12-gauge needle is inserted into a vein 
and a 7/100-inch catheter tube, with a small 
glass-coated thermistor embedded in its head, 
is then slipped through the hollow needle. Wires 
lead from the tiny thermal resistance unit to 
a meter box where the temperature is indi- 
cated on a microampere scale in less than five 
seconds. 

The report is available through the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Alabama 


professional topics, a dance and a barbecue com. 


alternate. 
Arizona 


population of Arizona in the years immediately 


timated at 250,000 head, most of them descend- 


centuries before. The first good cattle (4 bulls 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Semi-Annual Meeting.—The Alabama Veteri- 
nary Medical Association held its semi-annual 
meeting Oct. 11 and 12, 1946, at Florence, Ala. 
In addition to a program of highly interesting 


pleted the plans for entertainment. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: Dr. J. H. Milligan, Mont. 
gomery, president; Dr. H. L. Farr, Tuscaloosa, 
vice-president; Dr. I. S. McAdory, Auburn, sec. 
retary-treasurer; and Dr. C. H. Poitevint, 
Dothan, member, Executive Board. Dr. Mc. 
Adory was selected as delegate to the 1947 
meeting of the AVMA, and Dr. Milligan as an 


A Lesson in Livestock History.—The cattle 
following the War between the States was es- 


ants of the Longhorns brought into Mexico 
from southern Spain by the conquistadors two 


and a few heifers) were brought in from Ilii- 
nois in 1868. The temptations were the lush 
grasslands of the river valleys, and the pur- 
pose was to improve the lanky natives into 
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better beef cattle. According to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, USDA, it required 
two decades (1870-1890) to bring the state’s 
cattle possession to a million, through ups and 
downs varying with contemporary demands. 
The peak was reached during the first world 
war when the state boasted cattle holdings of 
1,750,000 (see, chart), only, however, to drop 
back to the figure for 1890 by 1945. 


eee 

California 

News Column Commends Veterinarian.—The 
story of how Dr. N. L. McBride, Jr., saved the 
life of Dutch, a German Shepherd, was featured 
in a recent issue of the Pasadena Star News, 
Pasadena, Calif. Dr. McBride’s use of the Sta- 
der splint on the dog’s serious compound frac- 
ture, even before the owners had been notified 
of its injury, displayed once more the humani- 
tarian attitude of coéperation between the vet- 
erinarian and the humane societies. The own- 
ers f Dutch, Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Calmer, were 
deeply grateful that the dog had been treated 
in this manner instead of being put to sleep 
immediately. 


Former Liaison Officer Speaks.—The Sacra- 
mento Valley Veterinary Medical Association 
held its monthly meeting Oct. 25, 1946. Dr. 
Joseph Gidley, of Sacramento, told of his ex- 
periences as a liaison officer attached to the 
Chinese army during the Burma offensive op- 
erations in 1943. A short color film depicting 
treatment of fractures by external fixation was 
shown by M. D. Shaw, of the Kirchner Manu- 
facturing Co., Seattle, Wash. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year are: Dr. H. A. Hoffman, 
president, Dr. Hugh S. Cameron, vice-president, 
and Dr. Robert C. Goulding, secretary-treasurer. 

s/H. M. O’REar. 
eee 

Personal.—Dr. Martin D. Baum (CORN ’32) 
has returned to the Los Angeles City Health 
Department, as director of the Meat and Milk 
Division, following a leave of absence to attend 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Baum received 
a master’s degree in Public Health in June. 

eee 

Southern Association.—At the monthly din- 
ner meeting of the Southern California Veteri- 
nary Medical Association held at Los Angeles 
on October 23, the members participated in a 
round-table discussion on “Mastitis in the Do- 
mestic Animals.” Dr. C. H. Reid led the sec- 
tion devoted to horses; Drs. C. H. Ozanian, 
J. J. Hird, and E. E. Jones, cattle; Dr. T. G. 
Beard, dogs; Dr. L. G. Clark, swine; Dr. R. W. 
Gerry, goats; and Dr. H. I. Ott, rabbits. 


Canal Zone 


Officers Elected.—The Canal Zone Veterinary 
Medical Association held its annual election of 
officers at a meeting in the Strangers’ Club, 
Colon, Republic of Panama, on Oct. 17, 1946. 
Officers elected for the coming year were as 


follows: Dr. Frederick F. Dowd, president; Dr. 
Paul Brown, president-elect; and Dr. Robert 
G. Matheney, secretary. 

s/Ropert G. MATHENEY, Secretary. 


District of Columbia 


Personal.—Dr. William F. Biles (KCVC '14) 
retired from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
Aug. 31, 1946. He joined the Bureau in 1914, 
and his work on hog-cholera control took him 
to Kansas, Oklahoma, and Maryland. In Ken- 
tucky, he served as inspector in charge of ani- 
mal disease control work for twenty years. 
Similar work followed in Missouri until Dr. 
W. M. Mohler called Dr. Biles, in 1941, to join 
his staff in Washington, D. C., where he served 
until his voluntary retirement. 


Florida 


Annual Meeting.—The seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Florida State Veterinary Med- 
ical Association convened at St. Petersburg 
Oct. 28 and 29, 1946. Honorable George S. Pat- 
terson, mayor, delivered the address of wel- 
come and Dr. C. E. Bild, Miami, gave the re- 
sponse. After the address of the president, Dr. 
M. W. Emmel, the following speakers appeared 
on the program. 

Drs. Charles Forman, Fort Lauderdale, and 
Clarence Dee, Miami Shores: “Symposium on 
the Use of Sodium Sulfapyridine and Sodium 
Sulfathiazole in Necrobacillosis.” 

Dr. E. R. Frank, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan.: “Lameness of the Horse” and 
“Equine Surgery.” 

Dr. J. V. Knapp, Tallahassee: “The AVMA 
Research Fund.” 

Dr. H. C. Smith, Allied Laboratories: “Lepto- 
spirosis of Small Animals” and “Recent Studies 
in Immunity.” 

Dr. A. L. Shealy, University of Florida, 
Gainesville: “Status of Veterinary Education 
in the Southeast.” 

Dr. Carl F. Schlotthauer, The Mayo Founda- 
tion, Rochester, Minn.: “The Treatment of 
Tumors in Animals,” “Nervous Diseases in the 
Dog,” and “Demonstration of Removal of the 
Brain From the Cranium.” 

Dr. I. C. Frederickson, Fort Lauderdale, 
acted as quizmaster for a veterinary quiz spon- 
sored by the South Florida Veterinary Society. 

Dr. J. J. Vara, Bonifay: “Reinfestation of 
Cattle Fever Tick in the Okeechobee Area.” 

Dr. D. A. Sanders, University of Florida: 
“Clinical Aspects and Therapeutic Phases of 
Anaplasmosis.” 

Drs. G. F. Otto and T. H. Maren, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: “Possible 
Use of an Arsenical Compound in the Treat- 
ment of Heartworm in the Dog.” This paper 
was presented and discussed by Dr. R. F. Jack- 
son, St. Augustine, who is coéperating in this 
investigation. 

Dr. Albert Soltys, veterinary director, Ba- 
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hamas Colonial Government, Nassau, N. P. Ba- 
hamas: “Some Veterinary Problems of the Ba- 
hama Islands.” 

Dr. W. A. Hornaday, Greensboro, N. Car.; 
“Sterility in Cattle.” 

Associated Serum Producers, Inec.: “Public 
Relations Campaign on Behalf of the Veteri- 
nary Profession.” (Film.) 

Dr. L. E. Swanson, University of Florida: 
“Chinese Veterinary Corps.” 

Dr. K. R. Owens, Gainesville, was installed 
as president; Dr. S. V. Ramsey, Miami, was 
elected vice-president; and Dr. V. L. Bruns, 
Williston, secretary-treasurer. 

s/D. A. SANvERS, Resident Secretary. 


Illinois 

Brucellosis Vaccination.—A steady increase 
in the volume of calf vaccination has been 
noted during the past few months. Although 
the limitations of vaccination have been con- 
sidered, so long as all evidence points to the 
percentage being in favor of a high degree of 
protection, with no evidence of harmful effects 
except the persistent titer in some animals, it 
is felt that systematic vaccination is justified, 
at least until its evaluation on a county-wide 
basis. s/A. K. 

eee 

Speaks to Chicago Association.—At the No- 
vember 12 meeting of the Chicago Veterinary 
Medical Association, Dr. Roy E. Nichols, of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., was guest 
speaker. His subject was “Treatment of Frac- 
tures in Canine Animals.” 

S/Rospert C. GLover, Secretary. 

Mississippi Valley Meets at Galesburg.—- 
Members of the Mississippi Valley Veterinary 
Medical Association held their forty-first annual 
meeting on Nov. 7 and 8, 1946, at the Hotel Cus- 
ter, Galesburg, Ill. Following the presidential 
address by Dr. E. O. Smith, of Princeton, IIL, 
greetings were extended by Dr. L. A. Dykstra, 
president, Illinois Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. The following speakers participated in 
the program: 

Dr. Frank Breed, Norden Laboratories, Lin- 
coln, Neb.: “Diseases of Baby Pigs.” 

Dr. G. J. McLean, Galesburg, Ill.: “Veterinary 
Activities of 6749 and 6835 Remount Organiza- 
tions in World War II.” 

Mr. Phillip I. Higley, American Scientific 
Breeding Institute, Elgin, Ill.: “Breeding Profit- 
able Dairy Cattle.” 

Dr. J. B. White, Davenport, Iowa: “Hints on 
Diagnosis and Disease in Swine Practice.” 

Dr. A. H. Davidson, Lexington, Ky.: “A Vet- 
erinarian’s Place in Producing Thoroughbreds.” 

Dr. C. R. Donham, chief veterinarian, Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind.: “Sterility and Other Diseases of 
Cattle.” 

Dr. J. D. Ray, Corn States Serum Co., Omaha, 
Neb.: “Swine Diseases.” 


A round-table discussion on “Veterinary 
Ethics and Business Methods” was conducted by 
Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant executive sec- 
retary, AVMA, Chicago, Ill. Other members of 
the panel were Dr. Edwin W. Krueger, Evans- 
ville, Wis., Dr. A. M. Orum, Carthage, IIl., Dr. 
L. A. Gray, Bushnell, Ill., and Dr. G. D. Grogan, 


Pneumoencephalitis of Fowl.—Pneumoence- 
phalitis (Newcastle disease) has been recog- 
nized in widely separated poultry flocks of the 
state. The Department of Animal Pathology, 
University of Illinois, is urging veterinarians 
and poultrymen to send suspected cases to the 
laboratory for diagnosis, bearing in mind at- 
tacks of respiratory distress followed by nerv- 
ous symptoms (circling movement, torticollis, 


paralysis). 


Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference.—The an- 
nual conference of the state dairy manufac- 
turers held at the University of Illinois Nov. 
5-7, 1946, was significant to veterinary medi- 
cine, because acquiring intimate technical 
knowledge of the complicated machinery em- 
ployed in the production and processing of 
milk and milk products is graduate work for 
veterinarians desiring to qualify as food sani- 
tarians. “A Quality Milk Program,” “The Self- 
Cleaning Cream’ Separator,” “Ice Cream 
Stabilizers,” “Cottage Cheese,” “Powdered 
Milk,” “Germicides,” are so many subjects 
listed on the program. 


Indiana 

Michiana Discusses Brucellosis.—Members of 
the Michiana Veterinary Medical Association 
invited physicians as their guests for a dinner 
meeting at the Klinger Lake Country Club, 
Sturgis, Mich., on October 9. The problems of 
brucellosis in animals and human beings were 
presented by Dr. T. B. Rice of the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Dr. C. R. Donham, of the Department of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., and Dr. C. F. Clark, state veterinarian 
for Michigan. Dr. J. L. Davidson, of the Up- 
john Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., presented a film 
on the body utilization of niacinamid, thiamin, 
and riboflavin. 

About 50 public health workers, physicians, 
and veterinarians attended this interesting 
meeting. 


lowa 

DDT Field Day at Keota. -Livestock produc- 
ers and insect control investigators met at 
Keota on Sept. 13, 1946, to hear reviews on the 
use of DDT in various states and the results 
of its effect on the beef cattle in those areas. In 
addition to a program by speakers on the varied 
phases of the work, there was a demonstration 
of spraying with DDT. The field day was spon- 
sored by the extension services of Keokuk and 
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Washington counties, the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Department of Keota, and Wilson & Com- 


pany. 


Interstate Meets at Sioux City.—The thirty- 
second annual meeting of the Interstate Vet- 
erinary Medical Association was held at Sioux 
City, Nov. 21 and 22, 1946. After an address 
by the president, Dr. R. S. Robinson, of Pierre, 
S. Dak., the following speakers were presented: 

Dr. Cliff Carpenter, president, Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, Chicago, IIL: 
“Why Newcastle Disease Should Be Con- 
trolled.” Discussion led by Dr. C. D. Lee, Iowa 
State College, Ames. 

Dr. W. D. Daugherty, Sterling, Ill.: “Dairy 
Cattle Practice.” 

Dr. L. D. Frederick, Swift and Co., Chicago, 
Ill.: “Sheep Diseases.” 

Mr. Stanley Gentry, Kansas City, Mo.: “Co- 
operative Programs for Control of Insects and 
Parasites.” 

Dr. R. A. Packer, Iowa State College, Ames: 
“Control and Treatment of Bovine Mastitis.” 

Dr. E. R. Frank, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan: “Surgery of Large Animals.” 

Dr. P. O. Dorweiler, West Bend, Iowa, presi- 
dent, Iowa Veterinary Medical Association: 
“Swine Diseases.” 

Dr. K. W. Smith, Sioux City, Iowa: “Small 
Animal Diseases.” 

State and federal regulatory officials from 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Minnesota 
were present and participated in the program. 

The ladies’ auxiliary program, in addition to 
the business meeting, included a card party 
and a luncheon. 


Meet at Burlington.—The ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Midwest Small Animal Association 
was held at Burlington, Iowa, Nov. 14, 1946. 
After the president’s address by Dr. R. M. 
Carter, and a report on the AVMA Research 
Fund, the following speakers were featured. 

Dr. C. N. Bramer, Evanston, Ill.: “Feeding, 
Care, and Handling of Boarding Dogs.” 

Dr. T. W. Craver, president, American Ani- 
mal Hospital Association, Youngstown, Ohio: 
“Business Records for the Veterinarian.” Dr. 
Craver also addressed the evening session. 

Dr. L. J. Lacroix, Evanston, Ill.: “Diagnosis, 
Management, and Treatment of Pseudopreg- 
nancy and Pyometra.” 

Dr. J. H. Krichel, Keokuk, Iowa, led a round- 
table discussion. 

Two motion pictures were shown. The first, 
“Treating Demodectic Mange,” was from Merck 
and Co.; the second, “Training the Hunting 
Dog,” through the courtesy of the Ralston 
Purina Co. 


Kentucky 


A Longevity Record.—When Dr. John R. 
Hagyard, 91, attended the opening day of the 
Lexington trots this year, it was the seventieth 
consecutive time that he was present at that 
annual event. He started practice in the Blue 
Grass country when a young man and has been 
a prominent figure in development of prodigious 
horses during his professional career. One of 
his achievements was the breeding of the pac- 
ing mare, Bessie Bonehill (2 06 3/4), -he 
daughter of a road mare he drove in his prac- 
tice. There is much biography of the “Hagyard’s 
of Lexington” to be written into clinical veter- 
inary history of this country. 


Student Enrollment for the Academic Year 1946-1947 


School Fresh. Soph. Jun.* Sen. Spec. Grad. Totalt+ 1943 Change 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 55 37 26 40 0 0 158 226t — 68 
Colorado State College 61 46 33 21 0 0 161 164 — 3 
Cornell University 43 48 0 36 0 0 127 159t — 32 
Iowa State College 70 69 0 16 3 7 155 251 — 96 
Kansas State College 70 63 0 65 0 0 198 190t + 8 
Michigan State College 70 54 45 37 0 68 206 223t — 17 
Montreal, University of 14 16 11 8 0 0 49 25 + 24 
Ohio State University 74 65 17 32 0 0 188 246f — 58 
Ontario Veterinary College 142 129 43 37 2 0 351 113 +238 
Pennsylvania, University of 50 34 40 40 1 3 164 189t — 25 
Texas A. & M. College 63 74 51 67 0 2 255 254t + 1 
Washington, State 
College of 44 49 0 20 0 0 113 163 — 50 
Totals 756 684 266 419 6 80 2125 2203 — 78 


*In the cases of four schools, there is no junior class for the academic year due to deceleration. 
+Preveterinary students are not included in this table. Graduate and special students are elim- 


inated from the totals. 


tFigures on graduates and specia) students eliminated from totals in 1943, 
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Massachusetts 


New Meeting Place.—The regular meeting 
of the Massachusetts Veterinary Association 
was held at the Hotel Statler, on Oct. 25, 1946. 
The program feature was a colored sound mo- 
tion picture on “Saddle Horses” (breeding, 
schooling, and showing), presented through the 
courtesy of Dr. F. M. Austin. Members also par- 
ticipated in a round-table discussion of practical 
problems and case reports. 

s/H. W. JAKEMAN, Secretary. 
eee 

Honor to a Distinguished Member.—Dr. L. A. 
Paquin (MCG ’98), milk, dairy, and meat in- 
spector, and bacteriologist for the public health 
board of Webster since 1901 received his city’s 
“The Carnation of the Week” upon his retire- 
ment for superannuation in August. “Safe- 
guarding health by protecting against impure 
milk and meat” was the citation. Dr. Paquin 
is a prominent figure in the affairs of the state 
and national association, of milk sanitarians, 
and of public health circles. He served eight 
years as chairman of the public health board 
of Webster and was a member of the Medical 
Milk Commission of Worcester. 

eee 

Ether Anesthesia Centennial Anniversary.— 
The hundreth anniversary of publicly demon- 
strated ether anesthesia was celebrated Octo- 
ber 14 to 16 at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, the place where the demon- 
stration was made Sept. 30, 1846, in the pres- 
ence of distinguished surgeons. Among those 
present were Oliver Wendell Holmes, who then 
and there coined the word anesthesia, and 
Surgeon Warren, who remarked “This is no 
humbug,” and thus launched a new era of 
medicine. At the centennial celebration, famous 
surgeons from widely separated places spoke 
on a variety of related subjects. 


Michigan 

Addresses Medical Society.—Dr. B. J. Kill- 
ham, animal pathology specialist in the Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Science, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, spoke on the control of 
undulant fever at the Monroe County Medical 
Society meeting, at Monroe, on October 17. 

eee 

World’s Champion Cow.—When Ionia Orms- 
by Queen of the Ionia State Hospital farm pro- 
duced 22,526 lb. of milk containing 718.4 lb. 
of butterfat during the year ending Feb. 1, 
1946, she became the world’s champion cow. 
The champion’s fifteen-year record is 252,563 
lb. of milk and 8,071 lb. of fat with an aver- 
age of 351.5 days per lactation. 


Minnesota 


Regional Conference on Brucellosis.—Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin were represented by their 


federal and state veterinarians at the sessions 
on brucellosis Oct. 7 and 8, 1946, at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Mr. Frank Madden, executive secretary to 
the mayor of St. Paul, delivered the address of 
welcome. The following speakers were fea- 
tured: 

Dr. C. K. Mingle, USBAI, Beltsville, Md.: 
“Brucellosis Research.” 

Dr. B. T. Simms, chief, USBAI, Washington, 
D. C., and president of the AVMA: “The Bru- 
cellosis Control Program.” 

Dr. Wesley W. Spink, M.D., associate pro- 
fessor of Medicine, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis: “Human Brucellosis.” 

Mr. John Brandt, president, Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Minneapolis: “Brucellosis and Its 
Relation to the Processing and Distribution of 
Livestock Products.” 

Mr. W. L. Baird, Waukesha, Wis.: “Brucel- 
losis and Its Relation to the Production of 
Livestock.” 

Dr. John N. Campbell, Fairmont, Minn.: 
“Brucellosis and Its Relation to the Practicing 
Veterinarian.” 

Mr. Frank J. Astroth, St. Paul: “Our Experi- 
ence with the Use of Brucella abortus Vaccine 
in Calves.” 

Dr. Ralph L. West, secretary and executive 
officer, Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board, 
Minneapolis: “Area Plan of Control of Bovine 
Brucellosis.” 

Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, professor of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul: “Swine Brucellosis,” 

Dr. Fred C. Driver: “Field Observations of 
the Use of Brucella abortus Vaccine in Calves 
and Cows.” 

The control of brucellosis in the individual 
states was reported by the following represent- 
atives: Dr. V. S. Larson, chief, Division of 
Livestock Sanitation, Wisconsin; Dr. T. O. 
Brandenburg, secretary and executive officer, 
North Dakota Livestock Sanitary Board; Dr. 
R. S. Robinson, executive secretary, South Da- 
kota Livestock Sanitary Board; Dr. J. R. Sny- 
der, chief, Nebraska Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try; and Dr. C. C. Franks, chief, Division of 
Animal Industry, Iowa Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. W. L. Boyd conducted an open-forum dis- 
cussion at the close of these presentations. 

Mr. Allan B. Kline, president, Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, Des Moines, was guest 
speaker at the evening dinner session. 


Missouri 

November Meeting.—The St. Louis Veteri- 
nary Medical Association met for an informal 
social night at the Roosevelt Hotel, Nov. 1, 
1946. Members and their wives and friends 
enjoyed an evening of cards, conversation, and 
good fellowship. 
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New Jersey 

Bovine Tuberculosis Demands Vigilance.— 
Dr. James W. Crouse, director of the Division 
of Animal Tuberculosis Control, USBAI, warns 
against complacency among livestock owners 
and veterinarians, in regard to bovine tuber- 
culosis, even though the incidence of reaction 
is low among animals regularly examined. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Crouse (Farm Service News, 
September, 1946), outbreaks of the unpredict- 
able disease have occurred in herds that were 
hitherto free from infection. Since the disease 
is the cause of heavy loss to owners and trans- 
missible to man, regulatory agencies cannot 
afford to relax control measures despite the 
fact that veterinarians often test scores of 
animals without finding a reactor. Farmers 
are urged to have all additions tested promptly. 

eee 

Milk Sanitarians Convene.—The thirty-third 
annual convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Sanitarians was held Oct. 24 to 26, 
1946, at Atlantic City, N. J. The varied phases 
of the field were discussed by government, pro- 
fessional, and industrial specialists during the 
three-day session. Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, as- 
sistant executive secretary, AVMA, represented 
the association and the veterinary profession at 
the meeting. 


New York 


November Meeting.—The Veterinary Medical 
Association of New York City held their reg- 
ular meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Nov. 
6, 1946. The guest speaker was Dr. R. E. Re- 
brassier, professor of parasitology at The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. His subject 
was “Parasitology in Small Animal Practice.” 


North Carolina 


Roanoke-Tar Members Visit New Hospital.— 
Dr. and Mrs. E. F. Boyette, of Smithfield, were 
hosts to the Roanoke-Tar Veterinary Associa- 
tion on October 4 when Dr. Boyette invited 
members to inspect his new and well-planned, 
modern veterinary hospital. Following a din- 
ner for members and their wives at the Wom- 
an’s Club, the veterinarians discussed mycotic 
stomatitis. It is believed that the large num- 
ber of cases of “sore mouth” in cattle en- 
countered by practitioners of this section may 
be due to a fungus and to the heavy rainfall 
during the summer. 

eee 

Veterinary History.—The North Carolina 
State Veterinary Medical Association has ap- 
pointed Drs. Wm. Moore, L. J. Faulhaber, and 
J. H. Brown to revise and bring up to date 
the history of the association published in 
1934. It is hoped that the new volume will be 
ready for distribution by the date of the annual 
conference at the state college in January. 


North Dakota 


Personal.—Dr. J. H. Longwell, associate di- 
rector of the state agricultural experiment 
station and chief of the Division of Animal 
Husbandry, has been appointed president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. Dr. Long- 
well was formerly with the University of 
Illinois. 


Ohio 

Veterinary Class Increased in Size.—The 
freshman class of The Ohio State University’s 
College of Veterinary Medicine is the largest 
in many years. Seventy-four students have 
been admitted as freshmen, while the maximum 
in the past has been 60. The class was in- 
creased because of the great number of appli- 
cants and the demand for more men in the 
veterinary profession. The college feels that 
every student possible should be given an op- 
portunity to the limit of the school’s facili- 
ties. Disadvantages of crowded conditions 
will be offset by the greater maturity of the 
students and their excellent scholastic records, 
according to Dr. Walter R. Krill, dean of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine. 

eee 

A Real Milk Cow.—C. C. Hayden, Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, proudly reports the produc- 
tion record of a Holstein-Friesian of the Sta- 
tion herd, which at the age of 16 had produced 
133,463 lb. of milk suspending 4,616 lb. of 
butterfat, and 3 high producing daughters. In 
lieu of a long, three-word name which she no 
doubt possesses, this prodigy is known as No. 
57. 


Pennsylvania 

Keystone Meets at Veterinary School.—The 
Keystone Veterinary Medical Association met 
Oct. 30, 1946, at the University of Pennsylvania 
Veterinary School. Dr. George Huggler, St. 
Davids, Pa., spoke on leptospirosis. Members 
elected a representative to the board of trustees 
of the state association. 

eee 

Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting.—Harrisburg 
was the convention headquarters of the Penn- 
sylvania State Veterinary Medical Association 
from Oct. 9 to 11, 1946. Following the presi- 
dent’s address by Dr. H. C. Kutz, chief, Division 
of Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication, BAI, of 
Harrisburg, the featured speakers and their 
subjects were: 

Dr. W. C. Glenney, Elgin, Ill.: “Seven Years’ 
Field Research with Distemperoid Virus.” 

Dr. H. M. Mershon, Linesville: “Dairy Cattle 
Diseases.” 

Dr. John W. Walker, Hulmeville:: “Mas- 
titis.” 

Dr. Harry Bender, Lititz: “Brucellosis Vac- 
cination.” 
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Dr. Bryce Hollister, Honesdale: “Surgery— 
Cattle.” 

Dr. M. D. Rentschler, Punxsutawney:: “Beef 
Cattle.” 


Dr. Arthur V. Bartenslager, Stewartstown: 
“Swine.” 

Dr. George Schuey, Pittsburgh: “Sheep.” 

Dr. E. M. Gress, Ph.D., state botanist, retired, 
Camp Hill: “Poisonous Plants of Pennsylvania.” 

Dr. H. B. Balthaser, Philadelphia: “Pre- 
whelping and Whelping Observations.” 

Drs. Stephen Gordeuk, Jr., and W. T. S. 
Thorp, School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania 
State College: “Some Observations on the 
Chemotherapy of Cecal Coccidiosis.” 

Dr. S. J. Roberts, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, N. Y.: “Large Animal Prac- 
tice.” 

Dr. M. W. Allam, Media: “Surgery—Horses” 
and “Surgical Procedure in Perineal Hernia.” 
(Illustrated. ) 

Dr. Raymond C. Snyder, Upper Darby: 
“AVMA Research Fund Report.” 

Dr. Mark Welsh, Pear] River, N. Y.: “Sulfon- 
amide Blood Levels in Animals.” 

Dr. W. C. Glenney, Elgin, Ill: “Small Ani- 
mal Practice and Surgery.” (Motion picture.) 
“Large Animal Practice and Surgery.” (Mo- 
tion picture.” 

Dr. J. L. McAuliff, Cortland, N. Y.: “Teat 
Surgery.” 

Dr. John Delaplane, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Agriculture Experiment Station, Kings- 
ton, R. L: “Respiratory Diseases in Poultry.” 

Dr. Alexander Zeissig, veterinary consultant, 
New York State Department of Health: “Field 
Control of Rabies.” 

Dr. Charles J. Hollister, Montrose: “Rabies 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania.” 

Dr. Raymond A. Kelser, dean, Veterinary 
School, University of Pennsylvania: “Induced 
Immunity to Virus Diseases.” 

Newly elected officers are: Dr. P. L. Rouse, 
Erie, president; Dr. H. W. Herriot, Hershey, 
jirst vice-president; Dr. J. V. McCahon, Down- 
ington, second vice-president; Dr. H. A. Milo, 
Wilkinsburg, third vice-president; Dr. E. T. 
Booth, Philadelphia, treasurer; Dr. J. D. Beck, 
Philadelphia, recording secretary; and Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder, Upper Darby, corresponding 
secretary. s/R. C. Snyper, Secretary. 


Texas 


New Acting Dean of Veterinary School.— 
Dean F. C. Bolton, of Texas A. and M. College, 
has announced the appointment of Dr. R. C. 
Dunn, head of the Department of Veterinary 
Pathology since 1937, as acting dean of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Dr. Dunn came to the college in 1911 follow- 
ing his graduation from The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. His special field is veterinary pathology 
and bacteriology. 


Additions to the school’s staff were Dr. George 
W. Burch (TEX ’38), who leaves a successful 
practice in Wichita Falls, Texas, and Dr. 
Horace Barron (TEX ’41), Bryan, Texas, as 
associate professors in the Department of Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery; and Dr. Roy B. 
England (KSC ’46) as instructor in veterinary 
physiology and pharmacology. 

eee 

Executive Board Meeting.— Plans for the 
convention program and the budget for the 
Texas Veterinary Bulletin were discussed at the 
state association’s Executive Board meeting in 
Houston on Sept. 5, 1946. All members were 
present and included Drs. Hubert Shull, W. W. 
Armistead, D. C. Frederick, R. C. Culpepper, W. 
T. Hardy, E. W. Wupperman, and E. A. Grist. 

eee 

Junior Officers at State College.—The junior 
chapter of the AVMA at Texas A. & M. College 
has elected officers for the fall semester of 1946- 
47. Students elected were: Howard N. Sturkie, 
president; Carol M. Patterson, vice-president; 
Robert W. Van Nice, secretary-treasurer; La- 
fayette B. Tennison, Jr., sergeant-at-arms; and 
Harvey C. Gissell, reporter. 


Vermont 


Personal.—Dr. John H. Gutteridge (TEX ’46) 
is now an assistant animal pathologist at the 
University of Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station. His time will be divided between la- 
boratory work and the supervision of the mas- 
titis demonstration herds in various counties 
of the state. 


Washington 


Junior AVMA at Pullman.—Officers have 
been elected by the junior chapter of the AVMA 
at Washington State College. Those elected for 
the fall semester of 1946 are: Clyde Bemis, 
president; Robert Button, vice-president; Ruc- 
ker Innes, treasurer; and Marilyn Drake, sec- 
retary. 

eee 

Spokane Association Meets.—The September 
meeting of the Spokane Veterinary Medical 
Association was held with the Spokane Medical 
Association. The two groups attended a lec- 
ture and viewed pictures on pentothal anes- 
thesia at the Sacred Heart Hospital. 

eee 

Well-Founded Fear.—Dr. V. C. Pauhlman, 
Seattle practitioner draws attention to the ob- 
jectionable animal health program of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., heralded in Fortune for Au- 
gust, 1945, as a “short cut” to the distribution 
of that company’s 200 to 300 “animal health 
remedies,” as well as to an “advisory and edu- 
cational service” for rural druggists. Of course, 
the writer, like all veterinarians, would like to 
see the AVMA step in and stop the looming 
ogre.—L. A. M. 
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[While the trend is acknowledged and the fear 
well-founded, the remedy is not so clear. In- 
terfering with the march of the industrial arts 
(known best as regimentation and bureau- 
cracy) hasn’t had very clear sailing of late. 
Ours is a country of laissez faire, of everyone- 
for-himself, and to-hell-with-the-feeble. Govern- 
mental regulation is always detested except 
when the mantle of protection is needed for 
one’s own affairs. That’s about where the vet- 
erinary profession stands in this unfortunate 
matter of intrusion upon its rightful territory. 
Feeling that it comprehends the situation from 
a to z, the AVMA pursues the longtime course 
toward the objective desired, meanwhile con- 
tent to harass the poachers within the limits 
of its ability —£d.] 


Wisconsin 


Meets at Columbus.—The Southeastern Wis- 
consin Veterinary Medical Association held 
elections at their dinner meeting of October 17 
at Columbus, Wis. Officers for the ensuing year 
are: Dr. J. J. Roberts, Columbus, president; 
Dr. J. N. Demler, Fredonia, vice-president; 
Dr. George Gettleman, Hartford, treasurer; and 
Dr. J. O. McCoy, Reeseville, secretary. 


Northeastern Holds Election—The North- 
eastern Wisconsin Veterinary Association held 
its ninth annual meeting Oct. 15, 1946, at Stur- 
geon Bay. Dr. Walter Wisnicky, of Fond du 
Lac, spoke on brucellosis, and other speakers 
were Dr. C. E. Hammerburg, New London, Dr. 
James S. Healy, and Dr. B. A. Beach, Madison. 

Officers elected for the following year are: 
Dr. E. C. Jesperson, Omro, president; Dr. C. A. 
Perkins, West DePere, vice-president; Dr. Wm. 
Madson, Appleton, secretary; Dr. H. R. Trom- 
bley, Appleton, treasurer; and Dr. L. A. Miller, 
Menasha, trustee, for three years. 

s/ WM. Manson, Secretary. 


Cobalt Deficiency.—Although precisely cir- 
cumscribed areas remain to be determined, for 
practical purpose cobalt deficiency in sheep may 
be said to exist in the northern two-thirds of 
the state. Its occurrence in cattle in certain 
sections was recognized some time ago. The 
cobalt-deficient belt extends from Michigan 
across the state into parts of Minnesota. Some 
farmers, after suffering losses up to 20 to 50 
per cent of their flocks, stopped raising sheep. 
The question of borderline cobalt deficiency 
elsewhere remains to be studied. The over-all 
advice to veterinarians of the region outlined 
is to govern themselves accordingly in respect 
to both sheep and cattle pending accurate 
knowledge of their local condition—From the 
Director of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion: Sheep Need Cobalt in Northern Wiscon- 
sin. “What’s New in Farm Science,” Part II, 
(1945): 55-66. 


FOREIGN 


France 
V-Day Celebration.—May 8, 1945, was V-Day 
and was appropriately celebrated by a group of 


Veterinarians celebrating V-Day, May 8, 1945. Left 

to right: Dr. Merieux, Colonel R. A. Huebner, V.C. 

(UP '36), Dr. Delcure, Dr. Belheur, Colonel Gardon, 

Professor Lucan, Dr. Cartal, Professor Brion, Dr. Paille, 
Mr. Brunet. 


veterinarians at Merieux Institute, Lyon. The 
accompanying snapshot shows the group of 
celebrants. 


Holland 

Wedding In Holland.—Dr. Chas. H. Haasjes, 
Shelby, Mich., presents pictures of a nephew 
who was married in Holland on July 10, 1946, 
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and of the wedding party. He calls attention 
to the fact that although the clothing worn is 
very durable there is still a shortage because 
it requires nine yards of goods to make a 


The bridal party. 


lady’s dress. The bride’s headdress is of sil- 
ver, with gold ringlets; while the buttons on 
the groom’s suit are of silver. In the group 
picture, it will be noted that only the bride 


and groom wear leather shoes. 


New Zealand 


Cattle For China.—Mr. R. B. Tennent, deputy 
director-general of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has made a trip to Shanghai to determine, 
if possible, whether New Zealand cattle are 
suitable for dairy production in China, because 
China is in great need of dairy cattle and milk. 
If he finds that the cattle are suitable, UNRRA 
will purchase not less than 5,000 and ship them 
to China, says The New Zealand Herald. 


Scotland 


Fraudulent Mastitis Treatment.—Comparable 
to the Bowman Abortion Cure that stirred up 
a rumpus in the U. S. A. a few years back, is 
the Bovine Mastitis Cure sold to livestock farm- 
ers in Scotland. The manufacturer’s published 
claim is that “B.M.C. 69” cures bovine mastitis 
and “B.M.C. 66” immunizes cows against it. In 
a lawsuit brought against a Perthshire farmer 
who refused to pay for the stuff, it was shown 
that the famous concoction was composed of 
two sugars—sucrose and lactose—a reminder 
that the Bowman “wonder” was no less sac- 
charine. The maker claimed that the prepara- 
tion contained a secret ingredient he was not 
compelled to disclose, and the farmer testified 
that whatever the secret was it didn’t work on 
his cows. The farmer won and the maker 


lodged an appeal. The value of the ingredients 
was established as 1/2 to 1 d.— against a selling 
price of 1 guinea.—Condensed from the Vet- 
erinary Record, Aug. 17, 1946. 


USSR 


Government Controls Pharmacies.—Soviet 
pharmacy is one of the branches of the public 
health service. In Moscow, the unit is directed 
by the Moscow City Pharmacy Board, writes N. 
Silberg to Chemist and Druggist, London 
(Drug Topics, Sept. 16, 1946). The Board con- 
trols the pharmacy, fixtures, and fittings as 
well as the drugs and the druggist. A close 
relation is maintained between physician and 
pharmacist. Pharmaceutical education has 
been uniform throughout the country since 
1936. Moscow druggists wait on 57,500,000 cus- 
tomers annually and fill 19,000,000 prescrip- 
tions, mostly simple ones of the dry type. The 
former system of grading druggists into mas- 
ter pharmacist, dispenser, and dispenser’s as- 
sistant has been abolished. During the war 
under the new decree of 1936, the Russian 
pharmacists did much to raise the prestige of 
their profession. 


COMING MEETINGS 


American Veterinary Deans. Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 2, 1946. R. R. Dykstra, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kan., president. 

United States Live Stock Sanitary Association. 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Dec. 4-6, 1946. 
R. A. Hendershott, 33 Oak Lane Ave., Tren- 
ton 8 N. J., secretary-treasurer. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 11-12, 
1946. L. V. Skidmore, College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln Neb., secretary-treasurer. 

South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Dec. 11-12, 1946. John 
T. McGilvray, R. R. No. 3, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., secretary-treasurer. 

Cornell University. Annual Conference for Vet- 
erinarians. New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, Jan. 2-4, 1947. W. A. Hagan, 
New York State Veterinary College, dean. 

California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., Jan. 6-8, 1947. F. H. White, 
Grand Ave. at 3rd St., San Rafael, Calif., 
secretary. 

Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Jan. 6-8, 1947. H. C. H. Kernkamp, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul 8, Minn., secretary- 
treasurer. 

University of Pennsylvania. Annual Conference 
for Veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 7-8, 1947. R. A. Kelser, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, dean. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 
8-10, 1947. F. J. Kingma, Veterinary Labor- 
atory, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio, secretary. 
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Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Wich- 
ita, Kan., Jan. 13-14, 1947. C. W. Bower, 3119 
Stafford St., Topeka, Kan., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Skir- 

vin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 13-14, 

1947. C. H. Fauks, 505 Leonhardt Bidg., Okla- 

homa City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 

Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 13-14, 1947. 
A. C. Topmiller, 2620 8th Ave., S., Nashville, 
Tenn., secretary. 

fntermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Jan. 18-15, 1947, Salt Lake City, Utah. M. L. 
Miner, Dept. of Veterinary Science, Utah 


treasurer. 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. 
Park Hotel, Madison, Wis., Jan. 15-17, 1947. 
B. A. Beach, Genetics Bldg., University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis., secretary. 

Indiana State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 16-18, 
1947. H. A. Lidikay, Darlington, Ind., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mississippi Veterinary Medical Association, 
Jan. 17-18, 1947. Glen D. Gates, Clarksdale, 
Miss., secretary. 

Texas State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, Jan. 20-21, 1947. 
E. A. Grist, Box 921, College Station, Texas, 
secretary. 

Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 21- 
23, 1947, C. C. Franks, 602 Capital City Bank 
Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 

Michigan State College. Annual Conference for 
Veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Jan. 
22-23, 1947. Ward Giltner, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, dean. 

Louisiana State University in conjunction with 
Louisiana Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual Short Course for Veterinarians. 
Louisiana State University, University Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, Jan. 29-30, 1947. C. M. 
Heflin, 2130 Tulip St., Baton Rouge 11, La., 
secretary. 

North Carolina State College. Conference for 
Veterinarians. North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, Jan. 28-31, 1947. C. D. Grinnells, 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. Car., pro- 
gram chairman. 

llinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Leland Hotel, Springfield, Ill. Jan. 29-31, 
1947. W. D. Daugherty, 105 7th Ave., Ster- 
ling, Ill, secretary. 

Institute of American Poultry Industries. Fact 
Finding Conference. Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2-4, 1947. Cliff D. Car- 
penter, Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, TIL, 
president. 


State Agricultural College, Logan, secretary- 


Arkansas Veterinary Medical Association. Little 
Rock, Ark., Feb. 13, 1946. C. T. Mason, 906 
Broadway, Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Ill., the second Tuesday 
of each month. Robert C. Glover, 1021 Davis 
St., Evanston, Ill., secretary. 

Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Univer- 
sity Club, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednes- 
day of each month. H. W. Jakeman, 176 
Federal St., Boton 10, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer. 

New York City Association. Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y., the first Wednesday 
of each month. C. R. Schroeder, Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y., secre- 
tary. 

Saint Louis District Meetings, Roosevelt Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., the first Friday of each month. 
Cc. W. Darby, Dept of Animal Pathology, 
Ralston-Purina So., St. Louis 2, Mo., secre- 
tary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association. Hous- 
ton, Texas, the first Thursday of each month. 
Edward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


BIRTHS 


To Dr. (OSU ’38) and Mrs. J. R. Curtis, 422 
Edgewater, Portage, Wis., a daughter, Martha 
Ann, June 9, 1946. 

To Dr. (MSC ’43) and Mrs. G. D. Dibble, 
Holt, Mich., a son, David Gregory, Sept. 12, 
1946. 

To. Dr. (UP '34) and Mrs. L. G. Kutsher, 
265 Washington St., East Stroudsburg, Pa., a 
daughter, Lynda Ann, Oct. 29, 1946. 


DEATHS 


*J. L. Gibbons (ISC '36), 46, Montesano, 
Wash., died in July, 1946. Dr. Gibbons was 
born at Corvallis, Ore., Sept. 11, 1899. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree at Oregon State College 
and his D.V.M. degree at Iowa State College 
in 1936. He entered the AVMA in 1937. 

A. A. McDonell (ONT ’82), 82, North Adams, 
Mass., died Oct. 13, 1946. Dr. McDonell prac- 
ticed for two years in Cornwall, Ont., before 
coming to North Adams. He had served for 
many years as inspector of animals for North 
Adams, in addition to his general practice. 

*E. J. Walters (GR RAP ’06), 70, Wyandotte, 
Mich., died in 1945. Dr. Walters was born at 
Carleton, Mich., in 1875. He was admitted to 
the AVMA in 1930. 

*xW. B. Wise (CVC '04), 80, Sheffield, Il. 
died Oct. 26, 1946. Dr. Wise was born at 
Sharon, Pa. Aug. 16, 1866. He had heen a 
member of the AVMA since 1922. 


*Indicates member of the AVMA. 
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THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 
THE WAR 


Appointment in Regular Army Veterinary Corps 


It is believed that all Veterinary Corps offi- 
cers now on active duty and those that have 
been separated from the service will be interest- 
ed in the provisions of Public Law 670—79th 
Congress which provides for increasing the 
commissioned strength of the Regular Army 
from 25,000 to 50,000 by the procurement of 
additional male officers and their integration 
into the permanent establishment. It is hoped 
that earnest consideration will be given to a 
career in the Regular Army Veterinary Corps 
by all officers or former officers who are eligible 
to apply for integration. The provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 670 coupled with the postwar plans of 
the Medical Department provide for an ex- 
tremely attractive career with outstanding op- 
portunities for professional advancement, as 
well as a secure and interesting life. Appoint- 
ments under this law will be made in four in- 
crements during the calendar year 1947. 

Public Law 670—79th Congress is basically an 
extension of Public Law 281—79th Congress 
which increased the commissioned strength of 
the Regular Army to 25,000, and under the pro- 
visions of which approximately a hundred offi- 
cers were tendered commissions in the Regular 
Army Veterinary Corps during the first inte- 
gration program recently completed. Adminis- 
trative instructions for the implementation of 
the provisions of Public Law 670 were promul- 
gated in War Department Circular 289, Sept. 
24, 1946. This circular prescribes the following 
provisions and procedures with regard to ap- 
plication for an appointment in the Regular 
Army Veterinary Corps: 

Any male veterinarian who is a graduate of 
an acceptable veterinary college legally author- 
ized to confer the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or its equivalent and who served on 
active duty as a’ commissioned officer in the 
Army of the United States or any component 
thereof at any time between Dec. 7, 1941, and 
Dec. 31, 1946, and is now on active duty or has 
been separated therefrom under honorable con- 
ditions is eligible to apply for appointment in 
the Veterinary Corps. Appointments will be 
made in the grades of first lieutenant, captain, 
or major. The grade and rank of an appointee 

The information in this article was furnished by 


the Veterinary Division, Office of The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, Washington, D. C., 


will be determined in accordance with the 
amount of constructive service or actual com- 
missioned service, whichever is the greater, 
with which he is credited. Credit will be deter- 
mined as follows: 

a) Constructive Service—Credit will be 
given for the number of years, months, and 
days by which the applicant’s age on the date 
of appointment exceeds 25 years; provided 
that no person will be appointed in the Med- 
ical, Dental, Veterinary, or Pharmacy Corps 
if on appointment he would receive credit for 
twenty or more years of service, or has at- 
tained his 45th birthday. 

b) Actual Commissioned Service.—Credit 
given to applicants will be the number of 
years, months, and days the applicant was 
on active federal service as a commissioned 
officer in the Army of the United States or 
any of its components between Dec. 7, 1941, 
and the date of his appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army, provided that in computing the 
total period of the active federal service of 
any such person who was honorably dis 
charged or placed on inactive service subse- 
quent to May 12, 1945, he shall be credited 
with service from the date of such discharge 
or relief from active duty to date of appoint- 
ment. 

The following table indicates the grades pro- 
vided for Medical Department officers selected 
for appointment, based on actual or construc- 
tive service (actual age at appointment minus 
25 years). Either actual commissioned service 
or constructive service may be used, whichever 
gives the greater service credit. 

Formal complete applications will be required 
only from those who have not previously ap- 
plied and from prior applicants who were dis- 
qualified for reasons of physical disability or 
statutory ineligibility, or who failed to submit 
application within the prescribed period of 
time. Those officers who applied under the pro- 
visions of War Department Circular 392, 1945, 
and whose applications were received prior to 
March 1, 1946, and who have not been tendered 
commissions or notified that they are not ac- 
ceptable will be considered for appointment 
under the provisions of Public Law 670. Such 
officers will be required to supply additional 
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information on forms forwarded to them by the 
Adjutant General. 


Medical, Dental and Veterinary Corps 


Actual commis- Constructive service 
sioned service (age) Grade 


25 to 27 yrs. incl. ist Lt. 


Less than 3 years 

3 or more years but 
less than 12 

3 or more years but 
less than 20 


28 to 36 yrs. incl. Captain 
37 to 44 yrs. incl. Major 


Provided that no officer will be appointed in a 
grade higher than that held by him while on active 
duty and prior to separation, except that an officer 
whose attained active duty grade was first lieu- 
tenant may be appointed in the grade of captain 
if his attained age on Dec. 31, 1946, does not ex- 
ceed 31 years. Similarly, a captain may be ap- 
pointed in the grade of major if his attained age 
on Dec. 31, 1946, does not exceed 40 years. No 
officer will be appointed in a grade lower than that 
for which he is eligible by service credit. 


Every person now submitting an application 
for appointment will be required to pass a 
general survey test and physical examination, 
submit biographical information, and be inter- 


Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio. 


Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico. 


Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Wyoming, and Colorado. 


Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 


Residents of the Military District of Wash- 
ington. 


viewed by a board of officers at the screening 
center designated by the Army Commander 
within whose area the applicant resides. 

Applications will be submitted so as to reach 
the Army Commanders not later than Dec. 31, 
1946. Applications must be made on War De- 
partment AGO Form 62, Sept. 1, 1946, and sub- 
mitted in triplicate. The orginal and both copies 
must be signed. Applications on which the mail- 
ing postmark is later than Dec. 31, 1946, will 
not be considered. Blank forms may be obtained 
from any Army Headquarters or any post, 
camp, or station. 

The three completed copies of the application 
will be forwarded as follows: 

a) An applicant on active duty will submit 
the application in triplicate through his immed- 
iate commanding officer. 

b) An applicant not on active duty will sub- 
mit the application in triplicate to the Army 
Commander of the area in which he resides. 
The proper address to which the application 
should be forwarded may be determined from 
the following tabulations: 


Commanding General, First Army, 
Governor's Island, 

New York 4, N. Y. 

Commanding General, Second Army, 
U. S. Postoffice & Courthouse Bldg., 
Fayette & Calvert Sts., 

Baltimore, Md. 

Commanding General, Seventh Army, 
Old Post Office Bldg., 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Commanding General, Fourth Army, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
Commanding General, Fifth Army, 
Civic Opera Bldg., 

20 N. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago 6, Ill. 

Commanding General, Sixth Army, 
Presidio of San Francisco, 
California. 

Commanding General, Military 
District of Washington, 

Washington, D. C. 


New Separation Criteria for Veterinary 
Officers 


Effective Nov. 1, 1946, the service requirement 
for veterinary officers was reduced from thirty- 
six to thirty-two months, according to a re- 
cent announcement by the War Department 
concerning a new separation policy for medical 
department officers. Provision is made for offi- 
cers to be separated from service, with certain 
exceptions, so that their period of terminal 
leave will be included in the over-all period of 
service. In addition, all medical department 
officers surplus to requirements of major com- 
mands, or returned to the continental United 
States from overseas theaters, will be separated 
if they are within sixty days of eligibility for 
release. 


Veterinary Officers Separated from 

Military Service 
Alabama 

Hales, Marion L. 


Justo, Joseph C. 
Nall, John D. 


Colorado 
Koenig, Richard 
Leadbetter, L. F. 
Miller, Samuel G. 
Molello, Joseph A. 
Pike, Tommy Lee 
Woods, Richard S. 


Florida 
Thomas, Jay Neff 


Arizona 
Prehal, Charles J. 


Arkansas 


Kelley, Virgil R. Georgia 


Clower, Thomas A. 
Harris, James R. 
Hart, Joel T. 


California 
Brown, James M. 
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Illinois 


Caldwell, Frank H. 
Rinehart, James O. 


Van Houweling, C. 


Michigan 


Engel, Victor F. 
Kosht, Duane L. 


Vander Wall, E. R. 


Haner, Frank H., Jr. 


Jones, Wallace G. 
Malmberg, Rex A. 


Michaels, Victor W. 
Palmer, Hallsey R. 


Texas 
Ballard, David C. 


Espensen, L. L. 
James, P. M., Jr. 


Velflick, I. H. Webster, Harris D. Tweddle, John R. Jameson, Henry E. 
Ulrich, Carlton L. Johnson, S. N., Jr. 
Indiana Minnesota Munson, A. H. 
Drudge, Junior H. Hoyt, Robert H. North Carolina 
Morrow, Alan Bass, Ernest H. Virginia 


lowa 


Barrington, J. A. 
Gitz, George H. 


Nuckolls, Melvin N. 


VandeGarde, G. C. 
Wahl, Robert C. 


Kansas 


Berg, Leo G. 
Gump, Robert H. 
Harris, Warren G. 
Hineman, Kalo A. 
Hoins, John Henry 
Holler, Orvin H. 
Jackson, S. Lester 
Meredith, W. H. 
Miesse, William B. 
Pyles, Robert L. 
Reeve, Marshall P. 
Rockhold, M. D. 
Sheehey, Max S. 


Missouri 
Olney, Richard 


Nebraska 


Preston, Kenneth S. 
Wiggins, Harlan R. 


New Hampshire 


Rrungot, Norman 


New Jersey 


Brown, John W. 
Gemberling, A. R. 


New York 


Arnaboldi, Allan C. 


Arnaboldi, J. P. 


Boardman, D. A., Jr. 


Hicks, Warren H. 


Ohio 


Paden, C. Edward 
Wiley, Joseph A. 


Oklahoma 
McGee, George M. 


Oregon 
Bean, Robert L. 


Pennsylvania 


Bond, William P. 
Hettig, Edwin S. 
McGrath, John T. 
Rachlin, H. S. 


South Carolina 
Jones, Preston B. 


Grim, Courtney K. 
Howard, Jack H., Jr 
Kamine, Abe B. 


Washington 


Ewing, William J. 
Sheehan, John 


Wisconsin 


Anderson, Eugene E. 
Baker, Frederick W. 
Brekke, Alfred E. 
Culham, Merrill E. 
McLeod, Kenneth L. 
Myhers, Palmer S. 


Puerto Rico 
Cardona, Carlos J. 


This Pen of | 
Face Choice 


4 Hogs Got ALL the Salt They Wante d 


. « « For every 100 Ibs. of gain they ate. 


rd 

11 OUNCES 10 OUNCES = AT THE END OF 85 Days 58 68 

321 LBS MCENTRATE AVERAGE THISPEN LBs. 
CONCE 255 LBS. 

CORN OF GaIN 


This Pen of 14 Hogs Got NO Salt 
For every 100 Ibs. of gain they ate the following: 


AT THE END OF 85 DAYS 2.53 
THE HOGS IN THIS PEN PER 100 LBs. 


AVERAGED 174 LBS. 
—Courtesy Morton Salt Co. 
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RN AT A 
100.7 LBS. 
451 PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 
CORN SUPPLEMENT 
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Fact! These pigs can get to market 
weeks sooner—if protected with Cutter 
B.T-V! It's the safer hog cholera control. 
B-T-V presents a new, more effective 
method of controlling cholera—makes it pos- 
sible for you to wipe out cholera in your 
community. Note these advantages: 


B-T-V eliminates use of live virus .. . 
cuts out “virus breaks’. . . keeps 
premises clean. 


B-T-V won't cause vaccination stunt- 
ing or post-vaccination “flare-ups.” 


B-T-V vaccinated hogs stay on full 
feed . . . generally gain faster .. . 
reach market quicker. 


B-T-V is convenient — you can vacci- 
nate any time, all or part of a herd. 


for the 
Market! 


Your Cutter representative will be glad 
to tell you more about B-T-V. Or write 
direct to Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
California; 111 N. Canal St., Chicago; 
138 W. 53rd St., New York. 


“CUTTER 


Fine Biologicals and : 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Get them there faster 
with CUTTER B-T-V! 


Special note: B-T-V is the only hog 
cholera vaccine that rules out lay vaccination. 
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An’ Related Topics 


Quint Calves 


—Acme Photo 


Being groomed by their personal doctor, Dr. L. J. Smith of Fairbury, Neb., these quints have passed 
their first birthday. They are (left to right): United States, England, China, Russia, and France. 


Temper Your Faith in New Drugs 


Faith in new drugs appears to have no 
bounds until time and experience break the 
spell. We now chuckle at the nineteenth cen- 
tury doctor who, in perfectly good faith, 
wrote that he never lost a case of milk fever 
treated with aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
Yet, in 1939, when every one was excited 
over the sulfa drugs, veterinarians were told 
that 93 per cent of 30 cases of nervous dis- 
temper (meningo-encephalitis) of dogs res- 
ponded to sulfanilamide. 

In the publication of periodical literature, 
there is a dual responsibility to consider. 
The magazine wants to “spread the good 
news” without delay, the author is anxious 
to establish his priority, and the reader is 
caught between the two forces in the ab- 
sence of a council to pass on the merits of 
material submitted for publication. The Re- 
search Council of the AVMA, which per- 
forms the same function as such science 
groups (academies) in Europe, is a step in 
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the right direction to protect the reader 
against fish stories. The editors also try to 
shield the clinical element. But, they can be 
caught off guard. In view of the fact that 
veterinary medicine has donned long pants, 
this little ditty now has a broader meaning 
than aromatic spirits of ammonia in milk 
fever or curing meningo-encephalitis of 
dogs “just like that.” The censorship of the 
literature is getting more and more essen- 
tial to progress. 


From the cow’s udder to the milk bottle 
on the back porch is a rough and rugged 
road, and the trip is not cheap. 


“If we advocate passive resistance to our 
existing high pressure commercialized sys- 
tem, drug stores will become a thing of the 
past,” is what J. G. Elm, Emsworth (Pa.) 
druggist, predicts for the retail drug trade 
in Drug Topics. 
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rystalline penicillin until recently a labora- 
tory curiosity is now available for veterinary 
use. As a result of special processes of purifica- 
tion and crystallization, all Penicillin-C.S.C. is 
now supplied in the form of the highly purified, 
heat-stable Crystalline Sodium Salt of Penicil- 
lin-C.S.C, 
In the crystalline state Penicillin-C.S.C. offers 
many advantages which merit the veterinarian’s 
preference whenever penicillin is indicated. 


No Refrigeration Required 

Crystalline Penicillin-C.S.C. is so heat-stable that 
it can be kept at room temperature, virtually in- 
definitely without losing its potency.* It can now 
be carried in the veterinarian’s bag or stored in 
his office without danger of deterioration. 


Optimal Therapeutic Activity 
Because of its high potency per milligram, 
Crystalline Penicillin-C.S.C. exerts optimal ther- 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


ACCEPTED 


AMERICA, 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 


Penicillin-C. S. C. is accepted 


ican Medical Association. 


Terre Haute Corporation Indiana 


by the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the Amer- rcSc) 


apeutic activity. A recent report shows the 
advantage of highly potent preparations (Trum- 
per, M., and Thompson, G.]J., J.A.M.A. 730:628 
[March 9] 1946). 


Potency Clearly Stated on Label 

The high state of purification achieved in Crys- 
talline Penicillin-C.S.C. is indicated by its high 
potency. The number of units per milligram is 
stated on each vial, thus enabling the veter- 
inarian to know the degree of purification of the 
penicillin he is using. 

Crystalline Penicillin-C.S.C., for veterinary use 
is available in serum-type 
vials containing 100,000 or 
200,000 units. Sold through 
veterinary supply houses. 


*CAUTION: Once in solution, 

however, penicillin requires re- 

frigeration. 
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"Plealiine Sodium $ 
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LOWER PRICES ON 


PENICILLIN 
100,000 Oxford Units....... per vial $0.50 
200,000 Oxford Units....... per vial .96 
500,000 Oxford Units....... per vial 2.34 


Acid Boracic Powder U.S.P. 
25 -18 per Ib. 


Ammonium Carb. Lumps U.S.P. 
5 Ib. S.C. Bottle............ $0.29 per Ib. 


Ammonium Chloride U.S.P. 
S th. canleter.....ccescees $0.37 ner Ib. 


Chloral Hydrate Crystals 
$1.50 per Ib. 


Dextrose Powder U.S.P. 


lodine Crystals 


Sodium Pentobarbital U.S.P. 


1 oz. $C. Bottle........ $ 2.25 per oz. 
4 BG. Bottie....:... 8.05 per 4 oz. 
1 B86. 29.00 per Ib. 


Sodium lodide U.S.P. 


Strychnia Sulfate Powder U.S.P. 
1 oz. S.C. Bottle.........00. $1.55 per oz. 


Tartar Emetic U.S.P. 


Vitamin A Capsules 
100,000 units bottle of 50........... $3.65 


Terms: 1% 10 days F.O.B. Chicago 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


433 E. Erie, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Trigger Man, Hold Your Fire 


The other day a newspaper got this one 
off its chest: “There is no more reason for 
shooting a horse with a broken leg than 
there is for shooting a man. It is clearly 
a matter of applying the same principles 
of first aid to determine how badly the leg 
is broken, the removal of slivers [sic], and 
holding the bone in position while another 
sets the splints and then bandages the 
splints in position”. Just like that. We’ve 
dug this up hopeful that the veterinary 
surgical authors will not miss the great 
idea in preparing the new works on horse 
surgery. 


An Echo of Ancient Medicine 


The following is quoted from the Society 
for the Protection of Animals as published 
in North Africa News and reprinted in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Besides the message 
carried, it comes as an echo from the center 
of ancient scientific medicine before medi- 
cine had deserted its biological relations: 

We believe in leading children to recognize 

animals as cocitizens and coworkers, as 

highly endowed as themselves by God and 

Nature and with equal rights to existence on 

this planet and to the full enjoyment of life. 

It is only by cultivating this outlook that 

exploitation and thoughtless negligence and 

cruelty will cease 


“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” More than twenty centuries went 
by before animals began to regain their 
former place in human affairs, social, eco- 
nomic, scientific, and industrial. 


By the end of 1946, United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration will 
have shipped about 150,000 horses to 
foreign countries, the majority of them 
mares. The weight averaged less than 1,300 
Ib., and the price paid to the farmers 
ranged from $70 to $98 per head. The 
smaller ones went to Greece and Yugoslavia. 


In 1945, the earned income of American 
farmers was $25.4 billion compared with 
$10.6 billion in 1939 and $13.8 billion in 
1941, according to published reports cred- 
ited to the USDA. 


Here at Swift Research Kennels, 
10 generations of dogs have lived 
under the scrutiny of Swift scien- 
tists. The objective of this com- 
prehensive study has been twofold: 

1. To provide the Swift Research 
Laboratories with a maximum 
amount of scientific data concern- 
ing the feeding habits and nutri- 
tional requirements of “man’s best 
friend.” 2. To prove the nutri- 
tional excellence of Pard. 

This scientific study has appre- 
ciably enriched this laboratory’s 


A 10 generation feeding 
study, by Swift 


already vast store of knowledge 
pertinent to dog feeding and nutri- 
tion. And, too, it has proved be- 
yond a doubt the nutritional excel- 
lence of Pard. In generation after 
generation of Pard-fed dogs (10 on 
canned Pavd) not one dog has ever 
experienced a dietary illness. A fine 
laboratory staffed with able scien- 
tists . . . authoritative generation 
feeding tests . . . the world famous 
reputation of the manufacturer 
stand behind Pard. 


Swift & Company 


THE PARD FORMULA is rich and appetiz- 
ing, includes wholesome foods dogs need 

. . @ well-balanced formula, rigidly ad- 
hered to and nutritionally excellent. Pard 
contains every essential for good nutri- 
tional health. 
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DIFFERENTIAL MEDIA 


Bacto-Russell Double Sugar Agar 


—a useful aid in identification of newly 
isolated strains of intestinal bacteria. 


Bacto-Krumwiede Triple Sugar Agar 


—an excellent medium for identification of 
intermediate strains of the colon-typhoid 
group. 


Bacto-Triple Sugar lron Agar 


—combines the fermentation reactions ob- 
tained on Krumwiede’s Medium with 
hydrogen sulfide production. 


Bacto-Phenol Red Media 


—particularly adapted for determination of 
fermentation reactions of bacteria. Com- 
plete agar and broth media containing 
carbohydrates are available as are also the 
basic media without carbohydrate. 


Bacto-Purple Media 


—basic media, excellently suited for addition 
of carbohydrate for study of bacterial fer- 
mentation at an acid reaction. 


Specify “DIFCO” 


THB TRADE NAMB OF THE PIONEERS 
In the Research and Development ef Bacto- 
Peptone and Dehydrated Culture Media 


Dirco LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
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WANTED 


Junior staff veterinarian for well equipped 
small-animal hospital. Must be graduate of | 
A. V. M. A. recognized school and licensed | 
to practice in Massachusetts. Quarters fur- | 
nished for single man. An opportunity for | 
excellent training in diagnosis and aseptic 
surgery with permanent position, if desired. 
State age, experience, school, salary expected 
and enclose recent photograph with applica- 
tion. Address “Box 1000,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA. 


Tons of Secrets—German 
Achievements 


“Secrets by the Thousands” (Harper’s, 
Oct., 1946), an article on the tons of secret 
documents unearthed in occupied Germany, 
contains (a) directions for sterilizing fruit 
juices without heat, (b) the pasteurization 
of milk with ultraviolet light, (c) quick 
methods of ripening cheese, (d) the famous 
continuous butter churn, (e) the making of 
yeast in unlimited quantities, (f) fresh 
bread eight months old, (g) new ways of 
preserving food by use of plastics, (h) the 
making of artificial blood plasma, and (7) 
alleged cures for high blood pressure, aller- 
gies, and asthma, among many other things 
of biological interest. As we have said be- 
fore, the German people’s achievements in 
times of peace have been as superb as their 
failure in war efforts have been devastating. 


The Prices of Horses and Cows 


In the last thirty years, the price of 
horses halved and that of cows doubled. In 
1931, in the midst of the depression, the 
price of the two ran almost parallel—$55.00 
a head for horses and $51.00 for cows. The 
1945 figures are: cows, $111.00; horses, 
$64.00. The 1915 figures were: cows, $58.00; 
horses, $128.00. Mule prices held up better: 
$135.00 in 1915 and $103.00 in 1945. Frac- 
tions are omitted. The whole picture can be 
obtained from statistical tables published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA. 


But, cheer up, my boy, you might be a 
printer of maps, a cartographer east of the 
Rhine, 
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tensi ch and clinigaltriaisehave proven the value of 
Extensive research a p 
Distemperoid for the treatment of early distemper. The action is rm 
brought about by:“virws interference,” also known as “cell block.” 


ediately so that you may be among the first 


4 


to of this startling, important advance in distemper 


therapy. 


(CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE + FERRET ORIGIN + GREEN METHOD) 


The live nonpathogenic virus which also produces rapid immunity in by 
only one injection. dogs 


= 


Price reduction of Distempersid Virus 


2 The acceptance of Distemperoid has been so phenomenal that 
volume production economies have been possible. These are 


passed on to you. 


4 

1. The milligram content per vial has been nearly 
4 doubled. Each ampul now contains 25 mg. of Distemper- J Xs 
% 


oid Vaccine instead of 15 mg. P 
2. The price of each ampul in boxes of 10 is now only 4 


Sold only to $2.00; single ampul $2.25. Boxes of 5 have been 
discontinued. a 
this “one visit” distemper prophylaxis or treatment with jy 


4 “Distemperoid” (the Biologic of choice), your distemper control 
cost you less and satisfy your clients more. 
FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 
GRAFTON, WISCONSIN ~ 


Winthrop CHEMICAL COMPAN v, INC. Exclusive Distributors 
Pharmaceuticals of merit for the veterinarian 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
138V 
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ARMOUR "FOWLER BRAND” ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


SOLD TO GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS ONLY 


ARMOUR ana Company + VETERINARY DIVISION + KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 


Meat Shortage and Meat Hunger, 
Status Quo Ante 


During the reign of much married, six- 
wife, Henry VIII (1491-1547), curious 
meat-inspection regulations were enforced 
by kingly decree. The bailiff of Westminster 
and his officers (Rec. de Méd. Vét., Aug., 
1940) were charged with the enforcement 
of the following mandate: 

All spoiled meat exposed for sale in that 

condition shall be carefully [?] distributed 

among the poor at opportune times. Butchers 
who have slaughtered a bull not previously 
run or made to fight dogs may put the meat 
on sale. The butchers shall sell each piece 
of such meat for two shillings less than for 
the quarters and may offer it on Thursday 
pending their exposure of meat the following 
Saturday. 


In a discussion (obviously of an OPA), 
a London society brought in this old law 
March 16, 1826, as a reminder of what the 
forefathers did when meat ran_ short. 
Beefin’ about beef is not a new affliction. 


Unforgotten Animals.—Jumbo, Maud §, 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, Man of War, Rin-Tin- 
Tin, Joe Patchen, Falla. 
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Dogs 

Of the alleged 13 million dogs in the 
United States, 11 million are on farms or 
in small towns. There are 2 males to 1 fe- 
male. In popularity, the purebreds score in 
this order at the present time: Cocker Span- 
iel, Beagle, Boston Terrier, Collie, and 
Dachshund. The Pekingese is losing ground. 
Registered dogs sell for $25 to $10,000. 
Some people think the fuss made over dogs 
is silly but veterinarians, dog-show promo- 
ters, commercial breeders, beauty parlor 
operators, harness, food, and medicine man- 
ufacturers think of the fuss in terms of a 
$200 million industry—From Pathfinder. 


The Rh factor circulating in both the 
blood of monkeys and the human being, but 
not in the fauna of the farm and wild, lends 
weight to the theory of the arboreal habitat 
of early mankind. 


Directions on how to make pullets lay 
early ought to include directives on how 
to make them lay bigger eggs, or some- 
how arrange the price accordingly. 
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40 pages... 


LAA 


A FREE supply | 
for Your 


38 color illustrations 


Puppy” 


f. Five chapters on the care, feeding, and Send us your name and address and we will 
training of dogs — including a section on send you 10 free copies. Write us if you need 
the importance of veterinary care. more—they will be sent without any obligation 

2. A special chapter on Tricks” written by on your part. Mail the coupon today! 

a famous trainer —Jack Baird. 

3. A “Breed” section, giving interesting and 
unusual information on 22 of the most Gro-Pup Ribbon ... Gro-Pup Meal... Gro-Pup Pel-Etts 


popular breeds. 


HIS is the season when new 

dog owners bear down on 
veterinarians with every question 
they can think of! Save yourself 
a world of trouble—give them a 
copy of “Your Dog,” prepared 
for your convenience by the 
makers of Gro-Pup. 


“Your Dog” answers a hundred 
questions on the care, feeding, and 
training of dogs! It’s practical . . . 
authoritative—you need only 
glance through it to see how much 
it will help—and delight—your 
“Christmas Puppy” clients! 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. JAVMA 612 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me 10 free copies of the new “Your Dog” book. 
| 
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P roducts 


1914 - 1946 


Produced for the 


: exclusive use of the 


Licensed Graduate 


Veterinarian 
By 
Grain Belt Supply 
COMPANY 


4901 So. 33rd St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Member 
Associated. Serum 


Producers, Anc. 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT OIL VITAMINS 


Details the advantages of carrot oil vitamins 
when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 


sults; to destroy oxadized milk flavors; and 


te promote general good health and glossy 
oats. Contains much information. Replete 
with data and references. Send for it today. 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 
Dept. 251-M, South Whitley, Indiana 
How Many? 

In the two small provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, the French government employs 
407 to 410 veterinarians and three depart- 
ment chiefs for the livestock sanitary ser- 
vice.—Voy. Decree dated April 4, 1946. 

At that rate, the 25,000 veterinarians 
suggested for the whole U.S.A. in all 
branches of service is an entirely too modest 
requisition. Maneuver as one may, that 
question of “How Many” keeps bobbing up 
and slapping one in the face, as we lumber 
along with billion dollar livestock losses 
year after year and, as a certain Mr. Clem- 


ens once said of the weather, “No one does 
anything about it;” or do they? 


VI 


Shortage of Horseshoers Serious 


There are 8,259,000 horses and 3,196,000 
mules, or a total of 11,455,000 solipeds in 
this country, the large proportion of which 
needs shoeing and, according to a survey 
made by the Horse and Mule Association of 
America, there are not enough shoers avail- 
able or apprentices in sight to insure the 
utilization of this vast horse power as much 
as farmers and others may want to do so. 
Thousands of ranchmen and farmers are 
compelled to do their own shoeing. Excellent 
opportunities are open to young men who 
become competent farriers. As the horse- 
shoeing editor of American Ironsmith has 
said, they can establish a business with 
little capital that will bring in from $4,000 
to $6,000 a year. 


Evaporated milk uniformly fortified 
with vitamin D and niacin is a threat to 
the distributors of raw fluid milk, if not the 
whole milk industry. “Milk Industry, Wake 
up!” is the warning of Milk Technology. 


A new occupation is traveling around the 
country with power machines spraying 
dairy barns with DDT. 


slera — 


DR. JONES 
VETERINARIAN 


For effective dual treatment of chronic bovine mas- 

titis. Reazol contains Sulfanilamide and Sulfathia- 
zole; it exerts combined action 
against mixtures of Streptococci and Staphylococci. 
Reazol successfully treats abscesses, hematoma, suppu- 
rative ottorhea, fistulas, foot rot and 
wounds. Cleanses thoroughly. Deo- 


dorizes the infection. 


Available in pints, gallons and 250 cc. rubber-stop- 
pered vials. Write for Folder No. R-2J. 


STRASENBURGH 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS SINCE 1886 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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For Every Surgical Procedure 
CATGUT + SILK - COTTON 
LINEN - NYLON 
TANTALUM. . . and other materials 


@ When you standardize on Ethicon 
Sutures you have available the most 
comprehensive line of sutures and al- 
lied materials, all produced under 
strict laboratory control to one stand- 
ard of quality—the highest. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


ETHICON 
SUTURE LABORATORIES 


Division of Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
PHILADELPHIA 


Offers a complete course in veterinary 
medicine extending over four sessions, 
each beginning the fourth Monday in 
September and ending the second 
Wednesday in June. Clinics and equip- 
ment unexcelled, 


Graduate Courses in Pathology and Bac- 
teriology (including immunology) ex- 
tending through one session. 


Vor Catalogue and further information, 
address 


RAYMOND A. KELSER, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
tL Dean, Veterinary Faculty 


The Fate of Hydrocarbons in Vivo 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Atlantic City, some- 
thing startling happened. One of the oldest 
teachings of physiology was cast aside, i.e., 
probably fat does not change to carbohy- 
drate nor does it help to transform its mole- 
cules into glucose. On the contrary, fats 
appear to burn up incompletely in the body 
and pile up in the form of “unwanted 
acids.” If true, there are some “unwanted” 
pages in the physiology you've studied. 


The Library of Congress, founded by 
Thomas Jefferson in 1800, is the greatest 
fountain of information on earth (we 
guess). If you want to know how far a 
frog jumps, the price of margarine in Pat- 
agonia, the love life of butterflies, or the 
eating habits of Leishmania furunculosa, 
slip over to the Library of Congress. 

P.S.—By the way, the Chicago Public 
Library dispenses more books in a year than 
any other library; that is, Chicago reads 
about 21 per cent more books than any other 
large city in the world. 


The wise veterinarian will subscribe to 
the U. S. Egg and Poultry Magazine. Dr. 
Cliff D. Carpenter is chairman of the Pub- 
lications Committee and Mary C. Clarke is 
editor. Subscription, $2.50 a year in North 
America; the address, 110 North Franklin 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. This is a hunch, 
not a publisher’s advertisement. The policy 
appears to be: tell the right thing at the 
right time. 


There is warrant for believing that the 
nation’s farmers would make a greater con- 
tribution to the world’s hungry people by 
increasing their production of grains and 
other livestock feeds than they would by 
reducing the number of meat animals which 
they make ready for the market. As a source 
of calories, fats, minerals, vitamins, etc., 
the ratio of pork to cornmeal is as 201 is 
to 181.—Sheep Breeder, July, 1946. 


DDT loses much of its lasting property 
when used on recently whitewashed sur- 
faces. Hydrated lime appears to neutralize 
its active components. 
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AnD-OLENE OINTMENT 


FOR TREATMENT OF SLOW HEALING WOUNDS 


White's AnD-OLENE OINTMENT, new analgesic 
= veterinary preparation, is intended for the treatment O 
Ss slow healing wounds. It is recommended for chronic 
* ulcerations, crushed and torn soft tissue, open surgical 

3 


wounds, chapped or fissured teats, rope burns and skin 
abrasions. 


PROMOTES CELL GRANULATION AND EPITHELIZATION 


White's AnD-OLENE OINTMENT is designed to pro- 
mote cell granulation and epithelization. Contains 
natural vitamins A and D (in the form of high potency 
fish liver oils) and Chlorobutanol. Soothing . 
irritating . - - covers exposed sensory nerve endings 
with an oily film. The water soluble ointment base 


permits rapid absorption. 


3 Clinical research shows that vitamins A and D, when 
i used in the treatment of burns and slow healing wounds, 
stimulate renewed cell activity. The oil layer form by 
this preparation prevents gauze from adhering to the 
burns or wounds, thus permitting the building up of a 


pliable elastic granulation. 


CONVENIENTLY PACKAGED 
White's AnD-OLENE OINTMENT is available in 1% 
oz. and 5 oz. dispensing tubes with dual prescribing 
labels. Also in 1 Ib. jars for hospital use. 


Your Veterinary Wholesaler can supply you with 
White’s Veterinary Specialties. If be does not bave 
W bite’s AnD-OLENE OINTMENT, order direct. 


Descriptive literature 07 request. 


ETHICALLY PROMOTED — NOT ADVERTISED TO THE LAITY 


_ VETERINARY DIVISION 


NEW 
7; NEW JERSEY, U.s. A 
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present low levels. 


ABSTRACTS OF VETERINARY SCIENCE 


A Specially Assembled Sectional Edition of 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


How do you keep up to date on the veterinary science literature? Did you 
know that Biological Abstracts provides a complete summary of this and related 
fields in a specially assembled, low-priced sectional edition? 


Section F — Abstracts of Animal Production and Veterinary Science — brings 
together under one cover all the important contributions of interest to you in 
Veterinary Medicine, Animal Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry, Dairy Bacteriology, 
Nutrition, and Biochemistry. It is specially designed to fit your needs. 


The low subscription price of Section F ($5.00: Foreign, $5.50) is possible 
because this is a codperative undertaking. However, our production costs have 
more than doubled during the past few years and we urgently need more sub- 
scriptions if we are to maintain a complete coverage and keep our prices at their 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


JOURNAL OF 
PARASITOLOGY 


Official Organ of American Society 


of Parasitologists 


A medium for the publication of papers on Ani- 
mal Parasites (Protozoa, Helminthes, Arthropoda). 


It also publishes the program and abstracts for 
the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Parasitologists in a December Supplement. 


Regular numbers appear in February, April, June, 
August, October and December. 


Subscription price, $5.00 the year (Foreign, 
$5.25). 


Index (Author-Subject-Host) to volumes 1-25, 
1914-1939, now available, $2.00 postpaid. 


HORACE W. STUNKARD 
CHAIRMAN, Eprtor1aL COMMITTEE 


Journal of Parasitology 


New York University, University Heights, 
New York 53, N. Y. 


How to Write.—Walk the floor, pull your 
hair, sit down, knit your brows, feel wise, 
scratch that out, throw it away, start again, 
swear out loud, light a skag, scowl, read 
the stuff, tear it up, go for a walk, and call 
it a day. Who’s going to care? 


Watch what’s below the headlines an- 
nouncing great medical discoveries. Below 
a double column proclamation of that spe- 
cies in 48-point type, reading “Streptomy- 
cin Halts TB” is the little concession that 
“Streptomycin is not a cure for tuberculosis 
and more studies are ‘urgently needed.’ ” 


In 1857, an article in New Monthly dis- 
cussing the inauguration of the trans-At- 
lantic cable said, “The world is too big and 
too fast. There is too much doing, too many 
wars, crimes, casualties, excitement, and 
marvels. ... It is an incessant strain to keep 
pace. ... Human nature can not endure so 
much. .. . Something must be done.” 


The Western Dairy Journal has a column 
called “Washington Dairy Go-Round.” 
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URINA Dealers are your friendly allies in the big job of keeping 
America’s livestock healthy. Thousands of times each year the 

many Purina Dealers urge customers to “see your veterinarian.” 
Purina Dealers make their profits mainly from the sale of feed. Re- 
sults are better ...and sales much greater... when animals are dis- 
ease-free. Hence it pays to recommend you, the veterinarian, whenever 
your services are required. Most Purina Dealers help to improve 
feeding results by recommending sound management and 
sanitation practices. Hence they assist you to maintain 

animal health in your community. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
WORKING FOR A MORE PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 


WHY TAKE CHANCES? 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty-five werds or less, $2.50; 8 cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the JourNAL, 25 cents extra, 


Deadline for want ads 18th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters cannot be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA, 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., and it 
will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Positions 


Position wanted by recent graduate—single— 
interested in large animal practice. Preferably 
eastern seaboard, but will consider any area. 
Address “IL,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Graduate of AVMA recognized school desires 
assistantship with large animal practitioner. 
Prefer Illinois. Married and of Christian faith. 
References available. Address “CO,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 


Graduate of a recognized veterinary college 
with three years of small animal hospital ex- 
perience desires a position with a practitioner in 
California. Christian, age 28, single, available 
after January 31. References available. Ad- 
dress “Box ML,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Position as assistant in a large animal prac- 
tice, preferably in Ontario, by a 1946 graduate. 
Available after December 1. Address “Box A6,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Veteran, recent graduate of Iowa State Col- 
lege, desires assistantship in small animal or 
mixed practice. Middle west or Middle east pre- 
ery Address “Box Al2,” c/o Journal of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Unusually good opportunity for veterinarian— 
graduate of recognized college—to become assis- 
tant in small animal hospital in northern Ohio. 
Salary and Commission. Give personal and edu- 
cational history in first letter. Address “Box A2,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Veterinary Meat Inspector—one of some ex- 
perience, to be assistant to chief inspector. 
Steady position, good pay. Write for informa- 
nae to: Dr. J. W. Rollo, Health Officer, Lubbock, 

exas. 


Capable veterinarian for large and small ani- 
mal practice in Pacific Northwest—state age and 
qualifications. Address “Box A4,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA 


Assistant in a mixed practice in southern Cali- 
fornia. Salary and commission. Address “Box 
A5,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Energetic, neat young assistant who is capable 
of treating both large and small animals. Must 
be able to assume responsibility. 

Modern progressive small animal hospital in 
large southwestern city. 

Salary $250.00 to $350.00 per month, depending 
on experience. Excellent opportunity for salary 
advancement, Please give details concerning ref- 
erences, age, weight, nationality, religion and 
family status. Address “Box A8,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA. 


(Continued on page 
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He who is confident that ours is a nation 
that can never decline has but to refresh 
his mind on Persia, on Carthage, on Greece, 
on Rome, on Egypt, on Spain, on Portugal, 
on Holland, on Japan, on Germany, and on 
(skip it) all towering powers of their day. 
Some of these went down concurrently with 
their domestic animals and couldn’t stage a 
comeback. 


Laws regulating driving cattle down 
Broadway were outmoded for quite a spell, 
but out at the other end of the country the 
fourth largest city has called in a trapper 
to get rid of coyotes, according to Wool 
Grower. 


The Germans once had the whole world 
thrashed with thrift, science, literature, 
and culture but chose to use the advantage 
to thrash their weak neighbors. The pay 
off is the sickening smell of two lost wars. 


Farm machinery accounts for 70 per cent 
of farm fatalities and livestock 20 per cent. 
The incidence was highest in age groups 
from 60 to 70.—U. S. Bureau of Census. 


Government interference is whacked 
without mercy ’til something goes wrong, 
then everybody grouses because the gov- 
ernment didn’t interfere. 


Ruminants suffering from deficient intake 
of cobalt lose flesh, red blood cells, and he- 
moglobin; they furnish a paradise for in- 
testinal worm parasites. 


One of the peaks of our hopes is to keep 
out of Tonics and Sedatives, the merciless 
column of blunders and slips of a w.k. med- 
ical journal. 


The Pilgrims brought two dogs over on 
the Mayflower in 1620; one was a Spaniel 
and the other a Mastiff.—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


The siren of the WAC’s lured only 41 
foreign grooms during all of the war while 
the GI’s whistle bagged 44,477 brides, 


LOCKHART 


RABIES VACCINE 


. 
Ovine Origin Mouse Tested 
Phenol Killed 
meets the requirements of a good vaccine. It is a highly potent, sterile, safe, 
neutral, smooth emulsion and is almost completely Non-/rritating When Injected “ 
Recommended Dosage — 
Minimum dose 5 ccc. 
Dogs between 25 and 50 lbs. weight.. 1 cc. for each i 
5 Ibs. weight . 
Dogs over 50 Ibs. weight...... 10 to 15 c.c ag 
7 


Injections should be made subcutaneously. 


In areas where immunization of cattle becomes necessary, 50 c¢.c. is the 


For treating exposed cattle we 


recommended dosage for mature animals. 
recommend 100 ¢.c. as the initial dose, to be followed by two 50 c.c. doses 


at 48 hour intervals. 


The vastly increased demand for rabies vaccine makes 
it desirable for veterinarians who expect to use large 
quantities in 1947 to make arrangements for their 
supply in advance of the season. 


LOCKHART, INC. 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 


for Graduate Veterinarians.” 


ASHE 


Kansas City, Missouri 


800 Woodswether Road 
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and Better View 
Intravenous Anesthetic for Horses— 


Equi-Thesin insures smoother, steadier, and 
quicker surgical anesthesia. It has a mucit 
greater safety margin than chloral alone. There 
is less post-anesthetic struggling and almost 
complete freedom from the pre-anesthetic ex- 
00 cc. citement stage. And no special equipment is 
of Pre? needed, as it is injected through a regular 

ont Cue — \ gravity-flow intravenous outfit and 15 gauge 
needle. 


by Drs. Millenbruck and Wallinga, while serv- 
ery ing at the Army Veterinary Hospital, Ft. Riley, 
Kansas. 

pres-k: Equi-Thesin contains in each 500 cc.: Chloral 
=p toy Hydrate 328 gr., Pentobarbital 75 gr., and 


eas, Magnesium Sulfate 164 gr., in an aqueous base 
eo of Propylene Glycol with 9.5 per cent Alcohol. 


ea) Supplies of .Equi-Thesin in stable solution are 


now available for immediate shipment. We 
sincerely invite you to give this new and better 
equine anesthetic a fair trial in your practice. 
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